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Writers in Council 
Business Paper Writing 
Medical Mistakes in Fiction 


Equilibrium in Characters 
The “Project Method” 


—and Many Other Helps for Writers 





The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States, 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 











and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms. A combined dictionary and 
reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


\ © BD. 


Plus Postage 


A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 


Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). Ii 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, [iome 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it 1 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 
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Booklet Free for the Asking 


Too often writers of undoubted 
ability fail of the success that 
might be theirs. Editors say “no” 
to their manuscripts that, although 
good, are not quite good enough. 
They are in No-Land when Know- 
Land is but a postage stamp away. 


It matters not whether you are 
writing stories for youths or men. 
Dr. Esenwein, with long experience 
in literary coaching, can help you. 


Read what Archie Joscelyn and 28 
other writers say. Tell us what 
kind of work you are interested in. 
Story-writing, novel-writing, maga- 
zine Or newspaper writing, verse- 
 Seagees Pose Lanes writing and all literary branches 


Mr. panies. tae Beas .. in ay Montana, has f e ll | 
contributed fiction to slie’s, Youth’s Companion, Grit. 
Little Story (now Brief Stories), The Cauldron, farm are pro essiona y taug it. 
magazines, boys’ papers, etc. He has specialized in 
boys’ stories and articles, and trapping articles, for such — a a ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
papers as Farm Journal, People’s Popular Monthly, i 
Farm and Home, Capper Farm Papers, Hunter-Trader- 
2 ] Trapper, Rod & Gun in Canada, and others. This suc- 
“1a cessful free lance has also sold serials to Boy’s Comrade, 
Young Churchman, Fisk Club News, Target, and others. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


Such success as I have had in writing has come since 
| [began studying how to write under Dr. Esenwein. The 
courses which he ft hes are f tly practical, and, 
with Dr. Esenwein at the helm, are helpful to the aspir- 
nary ing student, through the fact that he applies the lessons 

subs | directly to the problems of the individual student. To 
, | anyone desiring a most helpful courseyn writing, Iocan re- 
for | tommend nothing better than Dr. Esenwein’s courses.” 


pully fF 
)00t- ie de 7 S . 
li 
ary, 
ome Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work be- 
fore cause they are taught to do so. One student has 
reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 


1 at: recently won a $2,000 prize; others have sold their 
por- first stories. News of this sort comes in every day. 
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JOUR manuscript is in competition with 
hundreds of others when it reaches the 
editor’s desk. Its chances for a careful read- 
ing are slight because the editor can not 
devote much time to a thorough reading of 
every manuscript; yet the editor is ever 
seeking manuscripts of merit. And in this 
search the identifying emblem of the Guild 
(shown below) on manuscripts of members 
will assist and impress him. 

The official emblem of the Authors and 
Publishers Guild of America, stamped or 
printed on your manuscripts, will identify 
you as a member-writer of an organization 
that knows each editor’s exact needs, ena- 
hling you to better write to fill them. 
Iditors already know the quality of the 
Guild’s membership, and that this emblem 
indicates an above-the-average effort war- 
inting his special attention. 


The Guild’s Official Emblem 


The Authors and Publishers Guild has 
issued this special emblem for the exclusive 
use of its members. Editors who know the 
caliber of The Guild’s membership will rec- 
ognize this emblem and give a careful read- 
ing to your manuscript. This emblem tells 
them that the manuscript was written by a 
member of the Guild—that it is written in 
a finished manner and very likely is suited 
to their needs. The use of this emblem 


The 
Authors and 
Publishers 


Guild of 





The official emblem pictured above can be 
printed or stamped on your stationery, 
manuscripts, ete. For printing, a special 
electrotype (same size as illustrated) of the 
emblem can be ordered by Guild members 
at $1. For stamping, a rubber 
stamp (same size as illustrated) is available 
at 75c. Use the coupon opposite when 
ordering either electrotype or stamp. 


special 





Editors Look for This Emblem 


Use it on your stationary, manuscripts, etc. 





should mean increased sales and profits from 
your writing. Every member of the Guild, 
in good standing, is eligible to use the em- 
blem on his personal stationery, manu- 
scripts, ete. 


Order Your Emblem Today 

This emblem is issued either as a rubber 
stamp or as an electrotype, for stamping or 
printing on your manuscripts. The emblems 
issued to members are subject to recall, in 
which case a refund of the purchase price 
will he made. The nominal cost of the stamp 
or the electrotype should be an incentive for 
every Guild member to order them today. 
The emblem is available to Guild mem- 
bers only. 


The Authors and Publishers 


Guild of America, 


1200 Jackson Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one ‘‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 


ewe necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
a of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear ...’. We stop. 
The word “‘clear”’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.”’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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“Ordered Work 


The Importance of Pleasing the Editor Who Requests an Article 


on a Particular Subject 


& 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


NE of the highest appreciations of a 
writer’s work is a request from an edi- 
tor, an order for some type of story or ar- 
ticle. Every writer is proud of such an 
order, and with good reason, but to fill it 
means work of a peculiarly arduous nature. 
He works under a psychological strain 
not present in the preparation of his “un- 
solicited” material. He feels that he is be- 
ing put on his mettle, that he is being tried 
and must make good; and herein lies an 
anxiety that often defeats its own purpose. 
We know that nervous and muscular ten- 
sion is a handicap in physical work or 
games; the pool-player, rifle marksman or 
tennis player does his best work when “go- 
ing loose.” The moment he lets any emotion 
or overcare get possession of him the 
muscles involved become more or less tensed 
and fail to work with the necessary smooth- 
ness and accuracy. He loses his eye and 
his stroke. 

We have a similar situation in the writer’s 
over-care. It is common knowledge among 
editors that the author who has sold his first 
«ok often fails on his second, and I believe 








the main reason is self-consciousness and 
over-care. Mental tension is just as de- 
structive as physical tension; we must be 
tension-free, unshackled by fear of failure, 
to do our best work. 

To set fear aside when we tackle a piece 
of ordered work is not easy. In addition to 
the natural pride we have in success, there is 
the feeling that failure may mean a closed 
door to us in the future, a loss of that edi- 
tor’s confidence. And on top of these 
thoughts, comes the speculation on what we 
shall do with the manuscript if it comes 
back. Of course it is being written with all 
the special adaptation to that particular mag- 
azine that you can give it, being “built on 
specifications” ; and what chance will it have 
on a second journey, under those condi- 
tions? All these considerations have an in- 
hibitory effect ; right when the writer would 
like to do his very best, this psychological 
ball and chain holds him back. 

That consideration of a second possible 
market for the article may be his direct un- 
doing. In leaving out a paragraph or two 
which he knows the second magazine would 
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not like, or in giving the article some twist 
that he knows would appeal to the second 
market, he may lift the manuscript from the 
“one chance” class, but spoil its best chances 
with the periodical that has ordered it. 

Make good on the job as ordered. Aim 
primarily to please the editor who sent the 
request; it’s the most profitable course in 
the end. Do not incorporate anything that 
actually limits the manuscript’s availability 
to the ordering editor, unless it is necessary. 
A really good article will find a buyer. 1 
have done considerable ordered work; have 
failed on three occasions, but landed one 
of the failures on the second trip, the other 
on the fourth. 

As I have tried to show, ordered work is 
hard work, usually. The rewards, however, 
are commensurate; nothing else will more 
surely make you “solid” with an editor than 
proving to him that you can make good in a 
pinch. When Carl Easton Williams was 
editor of Physical Culture he once wired me 
for about 4,000 words on summer camping 
—article to be rushed back to him. I almost 
burst with importance when I reflected on 
the distance that message had come, but I 
got busy and filled the bill—after which 
there always seemed to be a special welcome 
from that editor. 

At another time, I was sent a letter from 
a subscriber, with a request from an assist- 
ant editor to answer it with a feature article 
for the magazine. Again I made good— 
and was handsomely rewarded! Many peri- 
odicals increase their “usual rates” very 
materially when they accept a manuscript 
that has been ordered. 

You may sometimes receive orders un- 
expectedly and in odd ways. I once sent a 
list of prospective articles to a magazine 
with which I had been successful a few 
times, asking that the appealing titles be 
checked and the letter returned. Back it 
came by return mail. The very last of the 
ten suggestions was checked, and the editor 
had penciled below it: “Get this to us at 
earliest possible moment. Will count on it.” 


Stuck! That subject was the one in the 
ten that I knew least about; I had just 
tacked it on to the list for good measure, 


as it were. That was one of my failures. 
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I made the effort, but my materials were 
too meager and my time too short. The 
article came back, with a rather curt note, 
though I afterward sold to that same editor. 
The hastily written spasm remains unsold 
to this day. 

Most of my orders have had to be filled 
rather hurriedly and in only a small per- 
centage of the cases have I had all the time 
I cared to take. This means that the writer’s 
materials have to be adequate and readily 
available. Your files must be in such order 
that you can find what you want in order to 
get to work promptly. 

The quickest acceptance of an article that 
[ ever received came in a telegram which 
also contained an order. It read: “Article 
accepted. Rush us another on same subject 
for same issue, and state pen name to be 
used.” 

Had I not been well stocked with material 
I could not have written that second paper, 
after having done my best on the first. They 
both appeared and I was well paid. 

Summing up, the advantages of working 
by order outweigh the disadvantages. Prac- 
tically the only danger lies in your being 
unable to place the article or story elsewhere 
if the ordering editor rejects it. For two 
reasons, acceptability elsewhere is reason- 
ably certain: A subject of sufficient im- 
portance to justify an editor’s order is quite 
likely to have a wide appeal, and second, 
your previous work, causing him to select 
you for the job, surely indicates some special 
ability on that particular subject. 

An order resulting from a previous suc- 
cess is a powerful stimulant to work. Ii 
a story has been so gripping that subscribers 
to the magazine insist on a sequel, or if your 
characters have been so human and inter- 
esting that the readers can not forget them 
and want a second yarn about the same per- 
sons, you have a better proof than any 
monetary evidence that you have put over 
a real winner. Confidence and greater abil- 
ity are dependable results from such tangi- 
ble appreciation as an editorial order; and 
for this psychological, subjective effect, if 
for no other reason, my advice is to seek 
orders and always do your very best to fill 
them. 
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New Ideas 





for Articles 


How the Writer Can Replenish His Store of New Material by Locating 
the Idea-Germ 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


"TO THE writer of articles, ideas are 

the very root of everything that spells 
success, literary life, for him. A dearth of 
that all-important, life-giving source of sup- 
oly, and he is “out,” be his skill ever so 
excellent in other respects. 

It is vital, therefore, that the scribe un- 
lerstand, first of all, the cultivation of that 
recious crop—ideas—and what generates 
them; in short, their “germs.” I will list 
and describe briefly some of the handy 
sources of these idea-germs which may as- 
sist fellow writers to an easier solution of 
this ever-present problem of finding enough 
iresh ideas to keep the pot a-boiling. 

One of the handiest sources of ideas that 
| have discovered is one that, I venture to 
say, is very little used by the average writer 

of articles. I base this statement on the fact 
that it had not occurred to me until after 
some years of writing and selling these writ- 
ings. The source I have reference to is none 
other than the stock cartoons or sketches 
offered by a number of printing-cut-service 
concerns, some of whom issue folders con- 
taining reproductions of hundreds of clever 
sketches, each of which brings out some 


definite point of good business, usually 
with a humorous slant, but nevertheless 


valuable as an idea germ when your natural 
supply of ideas is running low. When all 
else has failed me, I have found points for 
saleable articles on business management, 
selling and buying, etc., among groups of 
these little prints—ideas for fillers, ideas for 
editorials as well as for feature-length arti- 
cles either on a single point or on a num- 
ber of related points. Sometimes one idea- 
germ will start a whole train of thought that 
will show the way to a complete article cov- 
ering many angles of the original thought. 


The average writer may have a little diffi- 
culty in obtaining catalogs of such cuts, since 
he himself is not usually a logical customer 
for them, but there are legitimate ways in 
which he might obtain them if he desires. 
Printers usually have several such catalogs 
or folders on file. If the writer is on friend- 
ly terms with a local printer, he can either 
consult these catalogs in the printer’s office 
from time to time, making notes to be elab- 
orated upon later, or have the printer obtain 
an extra copy for him in return for some 
service exchanged. Or, again, some of these 
stock-cut concerns will send their catalog to 
the writer upon request, and even though he 
may not be a possible direct customer, he 
still can obtain ethically the catalog by men- 
tioning his willingness to suggest the use of 
that concern’s cuts by number and firm name 
where they may seem adapted to proper il- 
lustration of the article submitted.* 

So much for the stock-cuts as idea-germs. 
Then there are the advertisements in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Ordinarily the writer 
may not see in these a source of ideas for 
articles, but they do contain them, especially 
certain types of advertisements. Here, for 
instance, is a lacquer advertisement—the 
brushing kind. A title something like “Sim- 
ple Decoration Brings Home Profits” comes 
to mind—an article on lacquering old or un- 
painted articles or house furnishings, etc., 
for sale or resale. 

A radiator-shutter advertisement suggests 
“Selling Installation With Accessories” — 
an article playing up the installation idea 
with automobile accessories; a reasonable 
price including personal, guaranteed instal- 
lation in the careful fashion that the better 
class of motorists appreciate after exper- 
ience with some of the “botch” installations 
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endured at certain kinds of garages, to say 
nothing of the similar installations some of 
these motorists do themselves when attempt- 
ing to install an accessory when they are not 
familiar with the proper method of installing 
it, or haven't the proper tools. 

A radio advertisement calls to mind an 
interview which might be had with a certain 
local dealer regarding the success of the 
latest type of receiving set as advertised; 
or on some general topic in that field, such 
as may promise a possible market for the 
manuscript. A hotel service advertisement 
may remind you of an article on service 
personally experienced at different hotels— 
good and bad—with constructive criticism 
and suggestions added for good-will-building 
service in various improved or novel ways; 
or simply a recounting and comparison of 
the better features of hotel service you have 
observed or investigated. 

These suggestions are not intended as 
models for actual articles so much as they 
are intended merely as illustrations of what 
I mean when I say that the advertisements 
in magazines and newspapers do offer germs 
of ideas for articles. Newspaper items of 
news, local business, etc., similarly offer 
food for thought along these lines. 

Another neglected source of ideas is your 
rejected manuscripts. When these have 
traveled back and forth long enough to seem 
ready at last for the waste basket, it is well 
to go over them and cull the ideas they 
contain. Almost any manuscript, no matter 
how weak, has at least one idea of value 
hidden away somewhere within its lines. 
Maybe the subject matter will not justify 
rewriting, but the culled idea or ideas might 
separately prove the basis for an article or 
articles—or even mere fillers—so why cast 
them away without an attempt to press them 
into service? If they once were considered 
worth writing an article about, they are 
probably worth using over in some new or 
briefer form. 

Your friends, in the course of conversa- 
tion, will often drop a remark that contains 
the germ of an idea on which you can cash 
in. The true writer will be ever alert for 
useable remarks of this sort, and will tab or 
note them for future elaboration. This is 
one of the reasons why the ablest journalists 
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are those who mix freely with men of affairs 
in the field or fields which they chiefly serve 
with their writings. In this manner they 
pick up a steady stream of information and 
opinions that they can turn into articles that 
the trade-papers want. Next to the actual 
interview, this information is probably the 
most valuable such writers can obtain for 
maintaining their volume of saleable ma- 
terial. 

The notebook habit, of course, is a big 
help in this connection. Not that one should 
always be running around with a pencil in 
hand, but it is well to have a small notebook 
within reach all the time. You never can 
tell when a particularly potent idea will bob 
up that has too many “trimmings” to trust 
the memory. Many a dandy idea slips the 
mind for lack of jotting down while it was 
“hot.” 

The approach of seasons and holidays is 
a reminder of subjects that editors soon will 
be interested in for their readers. The suc- 
cessful writer of articles must adopt the 
habit of charting his calendar. The writer’s 
Christmas will fall somewhere around Sep- 
tember or even slightly earlier, when editors 
are looking ahead enough to permit of some 
selection among manuscripts submitted for 
their December issues, for, of course, fol 
lowing their selection of sufficient material, 
there is still the editing, illustrating, etc., 
preparatory to its being set up and worked 
into the issue in time for printing and dis 
tribution to the news stands, sometimes a 
month in advance of the date of issue. Like 
wise, Thanksgiving, [Easter, Independence 
Day, etc., must be anticipated and noted on 
the “live” writer’s calendar if he would stand 
in the good graces of the editors and would 
find a steady market for his writings. Thi 
successful writer must plan as well as pro 
duce. And not only should he plan ahead 
as far as seasons are concerned, but if he 
is a trade-paper writer, he should give a 
certain amount of thought to the future of 
the industries he serves—to possible innova 
tions and new angles to old subjects. In 
other words, since it is such as he who pre- 
sumes to fill the pages of these publications, 
he should prove worthy of the trust by being 
a jump or so in advance of the field instead 
of barely being able to keep up with it. He 
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should have vision, as well as practical abil- 
ity and knowledge of the subject. 

Published articles sometimes give the ob- 
servant writer an ethical basis for new ones. 
Naturally, I don’t advocate “lifting” an idea 
from another writer, but frequently you will 
think of a different angle in connection with 
the subject covered, or may even have an 
entirely opposite view, and it is such angles 
and views that may form a new and inter- 
esting article on a similar subject. Any in- 
telligent writer can distinguish plagiarism 
here from ethical reconstruction. 
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Other sources or idea-germs will no doubt 
occur to the resourceful writer of articles, 
to be added to the sources here suggested. 
Alertness is the quality, however, that spon- 
sors the greatest number of ideas, and the 
writer who has developed this quality to a 
high degree seldom will want for working 
ideas. 

* Epitor’s Note: Catalogs of stock cuts can be 
obtained from the following concerns: Selling 
Aid, 806 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Cobb 


Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Charles E. Howell, Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 


The “Project Method” 


An Explanation of the New 


Method and its Application 


to Fiction Plots 


By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


HE “Project-Method” of teaching is 

having a vogue in schools and colleges. 
Its inventor, Professor John Dewey of Co- 
lumbia, is accredited with the statement that 
it virtually is indefinable, although examples 
of how it works are easy to give. Such an 
example would be as follows: 

The point of departure is taken from a 
ragbag. From the contents a rag doll is con- 
structed by pupils, the teacher supervising. 
The doll needs a doll-house. The children 
build it. The house needs furniture. The 
children make the furniture, etc. 

The pedagogical advantages are obvious 
and widely recognized. I will not discuss 
them. But it should be noted that this meth- 
od involves a series of steps or needs; is log- 
ical and suggestive. My own definition for 
the process is “progressive co-ordination.” 
This may be used to advantage in the prepa- 
ration of a story. It is, really, the method 
advocated by Leslie W. Quirk and E. Bed- 
iord-Jones in their books on short-story 
writing, though not by this exact name. One 
of these writers says it is his own usual 
method. As applied to fiction writing, it 
seems contrary to accepted rules, both 





academic and practical. But even if this 
method is not a panacea for fiction writers, 
it should not be neglected. 

I purpose to illustrate how it works from 
a story of mine called “The Intarsia Box,” 
published November 10, 1923, in “Adven- 
ture.” I wrote the story deliberately by the 
Project-Method. 

1.—I set down the first word that entered 
my head—the name “Charles.” The story 
was written in the West End of Boston, 
where I was living. I got the name from 
Charles street. The next word was “Re- 
vere,” the name of a street running off 
Charles. I added a third street name, “‘Pinck- 
ney,” and so had a typically Bostonian name 
set down. 

2.—The remainder of the sentence was 
in key with the place-idea: ‘Charles Revere 
Pinckney walked across the Public Garden 
in the soft light of an April noon.” I added 
a few characteristic touches: the yellowish- 
green of the budding trees—men at work 
cleaning out the winter’s residua from the 
artificial pond. I “saw” Mr. Pinckney as a 
ruddy-faced, full-bodied Bostonian of mid- 
dle age. He reached the corner of Charles 
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and Beacon streets, walked along Charles, 
and I turned him up Pinckney street at ran- 
dom. 1 was started! 

3.—He should call on his aunt, necessarily 
an aged person. I stopped him at a high, 
narrow, hay-windowed brick house near 
Louisburg Square. A grey-haired maid- 
servant admitted him to a typical drawing- 
room—ship model on the mantel, The Tran- 
script, folded, in the fireplace. 

1!.—There sat his aged aunt, embowered 
in austere elegance, a China shaw! about her 
bony, aristocratic shoulders. 
5.—Speech was indicated. Picking a name 
at random out of my mental ragbag, I came 
up with “Ducette.” ‘“Ducette has come,” 
announced Mr. Pinckney. The old lady was 
aristocratically agitated. 

6.—Then I stopped and “plotted” a con- 
flict. Certain points settled themselves, as 
follows: 

1.-—Ducette” should be, contrastingly, 
young. 

2.—The agitation must have a cause. Du- 
cette’s parents or grandparents in conflict 
with her—in the past. 

5.—Ducette’s grandfather had been in 
love with her. He had been “beneath her,”’ 
and she had turned him down. He had been 
in her father’s employ. Her father had been 
a whaling-captain. He had sailed out of 
New Bedford; lived here in Boston. The 
ship on the mantel had been his vessel—the 
Calcutta — barkentine; Ducette’s grand- 
father a mate on board The old 
gentleman had been his own captain—a 
daughter and the 


her. 





romance between his 


handsome young mate. 

1—Now, the reason for that agitation! 
Could it be a character story? The pride of 
a New England aristocrat would answer. 
The plot worked out thus: 

1.—The father had a “past.” The lover 
(Ducette’s grandfather) knew of it. The 
daughter did not. The “past” should involve 
romance in contrast to her present drab aus- 
terity. Her prideful life should also con- 
trast with some great virtue possessed by 
the rejected lover. 

















2.—In his youth the father had engaged in 
piracy—joined pirates to save his life, with 
a companion, one Amos Todd, with whom he 
had escaped from the pirate village on An- 
dros after killing the pirate captain and 
making off with his jewels. 

3.—Back in New England Todd had 
blackmailed his companion and risen to be 
first mate of the Calcutta in the whaling 
trade. On his last voyage the captain, un- 
able to bear with this Old Man of the Sea, 
had sailed without Todd, and on the voyage 
kills himself, leaving a written explanation- 
story of his life. This, with the knowledge 
of the second mate, he places with the cap- 
tain’s jewels in a box (“The Intarsia Box”), 
to be delivered to his daughter. His letter 
directs her to give the jewels to the second 
mate and to marry him as the man of his 
choice, and, as he believes, of her choice 
also. The second mate, unwilling to have 
the lady know her father’s history and that 
he is a suicide, remains away from her. She 
may not open the box except in his presence. 

{.—-She grows older and older, always put 
ting away from her mind the memory of the 
second mate as being “beneath” her. When 
he dies, his son having predeceased him, he 
is obliged to direct his grandson (Ducette ) 
to claim his inheritance—the jewels. Young 
Ducette, knowing only the provisions of his 
grandfather’s will, makes the appointment 
referred to by Pinckney when he says, “Du 
cette has come.” 

5.—Young Ducette arrives, opens the box, 
finds the jewels, presents an emerald to the 
old lady; departs. The old lady, once alone, 
reads her father’s letter, “gets” her father’s 
haseness and the second mate’s nobility. Her 
lifelong pride sustains her to the end. She 
burns the letter, calls in the maid, asks for 
her China shawl, and resumes her inte: 
rupted knitting. 

That analysis is typical of the Project 
Method. In my own case the result, when 
the method has been used, is ordinarily suc- 
cessful. I am unable, nevertheless, to divest 
iny mind of the conviction that the method 
is too “haphazard” for anything like general 
use. It is, however, well worth study and 
trying out on the part of fiction writers. 
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Some Valuable Advice to the Writers’ Clubs and Manuscript Groups 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


HIF WRITER, 

cessful, is the most amazing paradox 
of paradoxical humanity. He is the lone- 
liest of men, and yet he has a great com- 
pany of dear and faithful friends with whom 
he can speak with naked heart, as Hiawatha 
spake with Chibiabos the musician and the 
very strong man Kwasind. And it may be 
truthfully said that he makes these friends 
in a special, an enduring, and an actual sense. 
For they are, of course, his characters. They 
will never desert him, never quarrel with 
him, never betray him. 

But when it comes to flesh-and-blood kin- 
ships and sympathies, instead of these 
ghostly ones, the writer is nearly always 
lonely. Such a combination of matrimonial 
and literary felicity as that of the Brown- 
ings 1s lamentably rare. So is such intimate 
association in craftsmanship as that which 
existed between Stevenson and Henley, 
laubert and De Maupassant, Besant and 
Rice. And, rare everywhere, it is much 
commoner in Europe than it is in this coun- 
try, where too many writers are hagridden 
by that bogey fear of having their ideas 
stolen. - 


successful or unsuc- 


Of course, the writer, arrived, arriving, or 
never likely to arrive, is as other men. He 
has friends and acquaintances, and he has 
his wife, perhaps; and perhaps—very much 
perhaps !—she may think he is simply won- 
derful, and loves to read his stories. But 
She can’t understand them. 
That's 


here’s the rub. 
Nobody can. Not as the author does. 
why the author is lonely. 

| found an inky friend of mine in doleful 
dumps the other day, and won his heart and 
confidence by praising his latest story. He 
perked up a bit, and I sought to charm a 
smile to his lugubrious visage by extolling 
the loveliness and merit of a delightful dam- 
sel with whom he is contemplating the ex- 
change of hymeneal vows. Instantly the pall 


~ 


of black melancholy swept over him again. 
“I gave her a copy of my ‘Unwedded 
Bride’,” he moaned. “What do you think 
she said about it? You'll never guess—not 
ina thousand years! She thought my Sadie 
was funny! She said it was the funniest 
story since ‘Way Down East.’ Damned if 
she didn’t think I was writing a satire on 
the drama of betrayal, instead of writing a 
beautiful and pathetic novel. I’m afraid 
she’s no wife for me.” 

If writers who have won their spurs meet 
with such sad misunderstanding by the wives 
of their bosom or the girls of their heart, 
what about those whose pot of gold is still 
at the end of the rainbow? Too often they 
find no sympathy or comprehension or faith 

no, not even among loving members of the 
family and close, devoted friends. It is the 
old story—“Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” True, many a great writer 
started from scratch, with little or no aca- 
demic training; but can you see our Jim 
or our Betty, whom we know, as a famous 
author? Why, the very idea is preposterous ! 
So it goes. I know of many cases where 
struggling, ambitious writers are forced to 
hide their itch for scribbling from husband, 
wife, sweetheart, parents, or children, for 
fear of ridicule. A very common case is the 
gentle, romantic mother who is scared to 
death lest her hardboiled flapper daughters 
find out she is writing sentimental love sto- 
Well, after all, this failure to recog- 
nize the angel in the house is nothing new. 
Jane Austen and the Bronte girls knew all 
about it. 

But what’s to be done? Must the writer 
always walk alone in the garden of his de- 
light, plucking the roses of Pieria for soli- 
tary delectation? Is there no way for him 
to enjoy communion of soul and exchange 
of experiences with kindred spirits? Fa- 
mous and popular authors gain these joys, of 


ries. 
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course, from the many letters they receive 
from readers who have enjoyed their books 
and understood them. But the writer who 
is just beginning to get a footing, and strug- 
gling to keep it, is often denied all sympathy, 
encouragement, and understanding when he 
needs them most. 

Luckily, there is a movement going on in 
the country which is remedying this unhappy 
situation in a vast number of individual 
cases, and that movement is growing like a 
snowball, spreading to all cities and towns 
of any pretensions, and even to suburban 
and rural places. It is the formation of 
writers’ clubs, groups, leagues, and societies 
of all kinds. I refer to the honest-to-good- 
ness club of writers in a particular locality 
—an association of people who meet face to 
face, help one another all they can, and run 
their own affairs to suit themselves. I am 
in close touch with many of these excellent 
little coteries of gracious souls, huddling to- 
gether for mutual comfort and protection 
against those hosts of Midian which prowl 
and prowl around. Never a week passes 
but I hear of the formation of a new manu- 
script club somewhere, and am asked to send 
it that very unsubstantial gift, my blessing. 

The president of one of these writers’ 
clubs—a flourishing one in a city of the Corn 
Belt—has asked for more than the blessing. 
“Should you care to give us a little advice, I 
know they would appreciate it, for you are 
no stranger to them.” 

Can you show me the man, anywhere on 
this big green ball, who doesn’t love to give 
advice? All newspaper men know this weak- 
ness of human nature. That’s how they get 
many of their feature stories. Famous 
statesmen, scientists, and captains of indus- 
try, all the biggest men in their lines, will 
gladly open their hearts and their mouths 
and talk a blue streak for publication if you 
suggest to them that the world is waiting 
in palpitating eagerness for their advice. 
John D. Rockefeller, Edison, and Henry 
Ford are well-known cases in point. And 
who am I, that I should try to be wiser and 
stronger than these giants? Of course, | 
know, as everybody knows if he keeps his 
eyes open on this mortal coil, that giving 
advice is just about the most senseless and 
futile thing one can do. The curse of ad- 





vice! The absurdity of admonition! Such 
being the cussedness of the human mule, it 
always makes people go and do otherwise. 
But I'll give the advice anyhow. I can’t help 
doing it, any more than Edison can. 

The first piece of advice is—Take your 
club seriously, and believe in its possibilities 
of helpfulness. Some remarkable things 
have been done by some of these little writ- 
ers’ clubs, and there is no reason why your 
club, if you belong to one or can start one, 
should not equal or surpass their achieve- 
ments. Not, perhaps, that of the most fa- 
mous of all the manuscript clubs—the 
“Loafers” of Birmingham, Alabama. But 
the “Loafers are exceptionally fortunate. 
They are not so much a club as they are the 
personal friends of Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen, 
and they meet at his house and dissect one 
another's stories under his guidance. It is 
like a master surgeon handling a bunch of 
medical students. And the students gradu- 
ate, make no mistake about that. The O. 
Henry prize short story, four novels pub- 
lished by leading houses, and over two hun- 
dred published short stories, many of them 
in the best magazines in the country—these 
are some of the scalps taken by the “Loaf- 
ers.” who number less than a dozen. It 
doesn't look as if they loaf much. 

But a writers’ club can win notable tri- 
umphs even if it lacks a famous author lik« 


Mr. Cohen for its guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Consider, for example, the club in 


Richmond, Virginia. Started by a group 
of ten writers, only two of whom had seen 
themselves in print, it reversed that ratio 
within three years. At the end of that time, 
only two of the original members were no/ 
selling, and most of the new members wer: 
selling. And among the many magazines 
to which they were selling were some of th 
best, including Scribner’s, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s, and Holland’s. 
Such successes are won, of course, b\ 
the only possible method—by being practical 
and clubable. A writers’ club can easily 
drift into useless dilettante discussions, and 
waste the evening in considering how Poe 
did it, clean forgetting the important fact 
that Poe would starve to death today. If it 
does this kind of thing, it might as well dis- 
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band. The members would be better off 
at home, writing their stories. And a writ- 
ers’ club is equally valueless when every 
member wants to talk about his own story, 
and doesn’t want to talk about the other 
fellow’s. Any kind of club worthy of the 
name must exist on a basis of reciprocity, 
and must be dominated by the give-and- 
take spirit. 

A writers’ club should not try to be a 
class studying text-books in an effort to 
gain technique. The members should do 
their studying at home, if they need to study 

~and who does not? But the meetings 
should be devoted to the ruthless dissection 
of manuscripts and the discovery of their 
kinks, flaws, and faults, and also to the ex- 
change of marketing information and sug- 
gestions. The customary amenities of social 
life, the polite lies which make civilization 
possible, should be utterly forgotten when a 
member’s story is on the operating table. 
it is absurd to praise a story. What’s the 
eood of that? It isn’t there to be praised. 
It’s there for a thorough overhauling, to see 
whether it needs a major operation, or only 
. little bit of facial surgery, or maybe some 
embrocation on a stiff joint. If a writer 
can’t stand frankness, he or she doesn’t be- 
long in a writers’ club. And if he wants to 
talk about Shakespeare and the musical 
vlasses instead of talking turkey, he should 
resign and join a literary club—which is 
something very different from a club of 
writers who are selling and trying to sell. 

Above all, the club should be kept small. 
lwenty is plenty. If there are a hundred 
writers in the town—writers of a calibre 
that justifies their admission—they should 
split up into five clubs or groups. Better 
still, split up into ten. Ten bright minds, 
all taking a whack at the poor brain child, 
are quite enough. Unless the group is kept 
small, there is no chance to give everybody’s 
manuscript an inning—which, when all is 
said and done, is the raison d’étre of the 
club, 

The big writers’ clubs in great cities like 
l.os Angeles or San Francisco stand on a 
different footing. With their hundreds of 
members and their well-appointed club- 
rooms, they exist largely for social inter- 
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course, just like other clubs, and they run 
far too much to that horror of horrors, that 
abomination of desolation, that drunken 
orgie of advice, which is known as the lec- 
ture. But when the members tackle one 
another’s scripts, they usually do split up 
into small groups for the purpose. 

Nothing is sadder than a writers’ club 
which has become unwieldy and degener- 
ated into a mere weekly or bi-monthly social 
function. For my sins, I was tricked into 
attending the meeting of such a club not so 
long ago. About forty members were pres- 
ent, and their politeness was simply appal- 
ling. They treated one another just as 
other human beings do. It might have been 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
well-trained, disciplined cohorts just sat 
around and listened to Madam President 
reading her story, and Madam Secretary 
reading hers; and then a few faithful myr- 
midons got up and pointed out how beautiful 
those stories were, and how lucky the club 
was in having two such brilliant minds for 
its directing angels. As a matter of fact, 
that’s what they were—“angels,” in the the- 
atrical sense of the word. The canker of 
social striving had entered into that club. 
These two women are social leaders in their 
community, and they are putting up most of 
the money to run the club on a ridiculously 
extravagant sca‘e. Most of the other mem- 
bers, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
were toadying to them in the hope of win- 
ning social advancement through their 
patronage. Needless to say, there were 
mighty few genuine writers in that club, in 
spite of its large membership. 

The consideration of social acceptability 
should have little or nothing to do with the 
admission of members to one of these small 
clubs or-groups. Of course, one would not 
wish to sit in the same room all evening 
with somebody who was utterly crude, ut- 
terly ignorant of those customs, manners, 
and graces which make social intercourse 
pleasant and possible. But a person who 
can write well enough to justify his pres- 
ence in a writers’ club is hardly likely to be 
that way, although he may be, and often is, 
a rather rough diamond. The real point is 

(Continued on page 48) 



































Ghosting 


Signed Interviews Present Many Varied Problems for 
the Free-Lance Journalist 


By MARGERY S. MANSFIELD 


HOSTING—writing articles for some- 

one else to sign—is one of the most 
delicate tasks of the young newspaper and 
magazine writer. 

One’s first experience at it is usually in 
connection with a staff position, although 
magazines with small staffs sometimes call 
on outsiders who are especially qualified to 
do work of this sort. The free-lance writer 
who has a lively idea for some celebrity to 
“write on” can usually get the assignment 
to bring it in, and will be paid for it at the 
usual rates, or sometimes at a special rate. 

Many writers and editors believe this 
method of presenting material should pass. 
The editors believe it will pass merely be- 
cause the general reader is coming to under- 
stand that people like Mary Pickford, 
Thomas Edison, the Princess Lulalula and 
the world’s best athlete, do not write popular 
magazine articles. Yet it is far from passée 
at present, and probably will be revived in 
time when the public has forgotten about it. 

To be just—it is not as unethical as might 
at first appear. It is, to many, more honest 
than the usual interview, in which the cel- 
ebrity is asked questions for which he is un- 
prepared, and about which he frequently 
cares nothing. He is sometimes given no 
chance to see the finished article and in some 
cases he finds that his answers misrepre- 
sent him, because he did not mean them in 
the sense the article implies. 

As a result of these methods we find for- 
eignors who would certainly rank as gentle- 
men at home—making for the public print, 
the rudest, most ill-considered and poorly 
founded remarks about our women, cus- 
toms, etc. It is, of course, our journalists 
who are rude, not the visitors. 

As far as the conscience of the magazine 
using “ghost” articles is concerned, the case 


is rather simple. The opinions printed can 
be presented as those of the celebrity, since 
he recognizes them as his own when volun- 
tarily putting his signature to them. 

Had he been asked to write the article 
himself it would have the 
magazine’s business how he wrote it, as long 
as he signed it and avoided plagiarism. He 
might very likely have asked his secretary 
to write it from his dictated notes. He 
might have asked a literary friend to revise 


been none of 


and improve the [nglish. 

With all this, the result would be uncer- 
tain-—the article might not be suitable for 
the particular magazine, unless rewritten in 
the office. Then, too, the delay and bother 
in getting the help of the secretary and the 
literary friend, might mean missing the 
“deadline.” To avoid such chances, and to 
get as good an article as possible, to save 
the celebrity’s time, hence making him more 
willing to co-operate, the magazine supplies 
the secretary and the literary friend. 

From the writer’s point of view it is an 
injustice not to have his name used in con 
nection with the article. However, “ghost 
ing’’ has its own fascination and rewards 
There is a satisfaction in getting so attuned 
with another person’s mind that one can put 
one’s self in his place and write as he would 
like to write. “Ghosting” is perhaps the 
most sensitive type of writing in the journal 
istic field, since the writer must get from 
the talk a suggestion of the man’s “style.” 
One must avoid expressions or statements 
that would be foreign to the interviewee’s 
train of thought. 

One seldom fails to get a signature on 
one of these articles—but when assigned 
them one is inclined to be pessimistic about 


success. 
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A good plan when interviewing is to think 
up one or two good topics touching on the 
celebrity’s chief interests. Very likely he 
will have well-formulated ideas on these 
subjects to which he may be interested in 
giving publicity. An artist is likely to have 
theories on the value of art in modern life, 
or in the education of children. He will 
certainly be interested in explaining the 
meaning of his pictures—I mean the real 
meaning, what he is striving to do in them 

-his theory of the significant in art and 
life. He may have practical suggestions on 
what could be done to beautify the town. 

On one of these subjects he probably will 
talk earnestly and fluently. That is the ar- 
ticle. Other topics may be related to it in a 
way to fill out the gaps, or can be used 
frankly as asides, post-scripts, or caption 
material. Plan to ask him at the end about 
his last or next work, for he may want 
special publicity on it. 

To secure an interview I call the celebrity 
hy phone and tell him about my publication 
and what it is trying to do. I tell him we 
are interested in his work and that we would 
like to have an article about one or two of 
the suggested topics I have worked out. We 
wish, of course, to use his name in connec- 
tion with it. We would prefer to have him 
write the article himself, but assume that he 
has not time to do it or that we could not 
hope to attract him at our rates. However, 
we hope he will give a half hour or so of 
his time in return for the publicity which it 
will bring to his work, or to the causes he has 
at heart. He will be given opportunity to 
read and to approve the article before it is 
printed. 

Do not tell him at first that you want him 
to sign the article. That him. 
After all he can not tell whether he will be 


will scare 


\CTS are uncomfortable consorts of prejudices and emotional generalities ; 









































willing to sign the article until he sees it. 
I:ven when you present the article do not 
attempt to force him to sign it. [Explain 
that you can change it slightly and make an 
interview of it or print it as your own, with 
acknowledgments to him, but that both 
the editor and you feel it would be much 
more effective and interesting if he signed 
it. 

As for the technique of the actual inter- 
view, it is mostly just intense listening, for 
the mind of the interviewee has already 
started working the suggestion made when 
the appointment was arranged. If the cel- 
ebrity peters out soon I ask some of the 
other questions each of which might be made 
the topic for an article. And I also ask him 
something about his early life and his pres- 
ent life and work. Outside, I lose no time 
in going where I czn jot down the points 
he made and some of his most striking state- 
ments. Then I either cut up the notes and 
arrange them to make the organized article, 
or I cross them off, one by one as I use them. 
1 brood over the article until I write it, but I 
do not wait more than twenty-four hours 
to do so. The impressions must be fresh 
when writing. 

As I have intimated I think this type of 
article should pass. Though the celebrity 
may not realize it at the time, it puts him in 
a puzzling position, if he is honest. As one 
famous dancer, for whoni I wrote an article, 
said, “I believed in everything I signed, but 
when people congratulate me on being able 
to dance and write, too, | don’t know what 
to say.”” And I don’t know what to tell her 
to say. I don’t know even, how much secrecy 
the editor expects of me. Is it ethical for 
me to put the “ghost” article in my scrap 
book as a sample of my work, or to refer to 
it in soliciting similar work from other 
editors ? 


they spoil 


domestic peace, and when there is a separation they sit solid at home while the other 


party goes. 


Irving, a shy, sensitive gentleman, who wrote with fastidious care, said: “It 


has been a matter of marvel, to European readers, that a man from the wilds of America 
should express himself in tolerable English.” It is a matter of marvel, just as it is a marvel 
that Blake and Keats flowered in the brutal city of London a hundred years ago. 


—John Macy, in “The Spirit of American Literature.” 
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Experiences of the Man in the Street Form the Bases for 
All Fiction Plots 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


T HAS been well said that the entire con- 
tent and range of fiction is man and his 
possible or conceivable experiences. 

A better definition never has been coined. 
A fiction story that is not based upon, and 
does not convincingly portray, the “possible 
or conceivable” experiences of men, loses 
that element of human interest which is a 
first essential. 

A definition found in the dictionaries is, 
“a fictitious prose narrative or tale present- 
ing a picture of real life.” 

Plausibility! That is the word that every 
beginning writer of fiction should keep al- 
ways before him, for in it is summed up 
the essence of the above definition. 

If a character drawn, a scene portrayed, 
an incident related, does not appear as pos- 
sible or conceivable, then, of course, it is 
not plausible—is not a real presentation of 
life as it is, or as it might be, and conse- 
quently is not legitimate or acceptable fic- 
tional material. 

But this is not to be considered as a limit- 
ation. Human experience is as old as the 
world, as wide as from pole to pole, embraces 
every condition of life; from prince to 
peasant, from poverty to profusion, from 
vice to virtue, from ignorance to erudition. 

Human experience covers every emotion 
of man; love and hate, joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair, courage and fear; it cov- 
ers war and peace; adventure and the clois- 
tered life; the pulpit and the forum. It 
covers the judge’s bench and the hangman’s 
scaffold; childhood, youth and age; birth 
and death. Within its range we have the 
bridal and the divorce court; the assassin 
and the Samaritan; the usurer and the 
philanthropist. 

In finding the characters who have func- 
tioned under all these varying conditions of 


life, who have experienced all these emo- 
tions, who have plumbed the depths and 
soared to the heights, we will find mainly 
the comman man. It is the common man, 
the man of ordinary conditions of life, or- 
dinary hopes, aspirations, achievements, 
who supplies the bulk of material for the 
fictionist. 

Nowhere in all the range of fiction and 
fiction writing do we find the varied condi- 
tions and environments of man depicted 
with so wide a range and with the accuracy 
achieved by Balzac in “The Comedie Hu- 
maine.” There he portrays the peasant and 
the prince, all the vices, and many of the 
virtues, the palace and the hovel, poverty 
and riches, the fool and the savant. But 
as with “the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady,” his people are all brothers under 
the skin. They are the common men who 
were to be met in the different walks of life 
of Paris and of France during that period 
of which Balzac wrote. 

And so with the novelist of today: He 
who seeks the unusual for character draw- 
ing, the super-man or woman, gets beyond 
the life experiences of the average reader. 
The latter knows the common man, under 
stands him, can sympathize with his strug- 
gles, ambitions, successes and defeats. 
When the characters portrayed for him are 
beyond his ken of life they are, to him, in 
the field of pure romance. 

We have had in modern times perhaps 
no novelist who has gone further afield in 
the search for the superman or the super 
woman than the late Marie Corelli. She at 
tained a considerable reputation with novels 
of an overwrought, highly dramatized and 
emotional character, but the fact that he: 
people were not real people has been proved 
by the fact that her work has not been of 
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permanence. In emotional scenes Miss Cor- 
elli was at her best. 

Another writer of a past generation who 
excelled in the development of strong dra- 
matic and emotional was Ouida. 
“Under Two Flags’ was the most famous 
and enduring of her tales. Many of my 
readers readily will recall that and the scene 
where Bertie was heckled by the Jew money 
lender as to the forged signature of his 


crises, 





Ps friend Rockingham; and the latter’s rage 
that his brother-in-arms could be thus ac 
cused. 


Another notable episode in the same story 
is the death of Cigarette where the little 
camp follower so nobly gives her life for the 
man she loves. 

Yet with all acknowledgment to the geni- 
us that conceived these know 
they were not real, did not deal with real 
people—or at least we know that they were 
not ones we might meet in our daily walk. 


scenes, we 


* * "ok * * 


a different but 
-the preponder- 


And this brings me to 
somewhat related theme- 
ance of present day magazines dealing with 
the Middle West, the days of the cow- 
puncher, the border saloon, the six-gun men, 


— —- 
Em, © bon a 


etc. 
The American border is disappearing. It 
did comprise that great middle strip of plain 





4 and desert and mountain lying between the 
fi Middle West and the Coast. The Coast be- 
. came rich, settled, prosperous and sophis- 
; ticated long before the territory which em- 


braced the mines and the ranches had begun 
to settle down into twentieth century civili- 
zation. 

The life that was lived there possessed 
characteristics that perhaps never have been 
found on a similar scale elsewhere in the 
world. There is some deprecatory comment 
regarding the fact that magazines devoted 

; now to a portrayal of that life are so much 
The “high hats” consider that 
those who follow such literature must be 
themselves somewhat on the order of the 
rough neck. This is not necessarily true. 
These publications aim to give faithfully the 
portraits and life of common men thrown 
into uncommon atmosphere and setting. In 
doing this they portray a passing aspect of 


in evidence. 
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American civilization and as such it is a 
worth-while endeavor. 

If the rougher aspects of life—disregard 
for life itself, riotous living, profanity, quick 
shooting, are offensive to our refined 
sensibilities, we must that these 
conditions existed and that any picture of the 
times and the manners as relating to that 
section and period would be incomplete with- 


Cr.. 
recollect 


out these. 

I occasionally receive letters from cor- 
respondents who are very certain that the 
editors of these publications do not know 
their business, that they have not had per- 
sonally the experience of life that enables 
them to judge whether the stories submitted 
to them are true or false. Some of these 
correspondents go so far as to point out that 
their own work much better exemplifies that 
aspect of our march toward civilization than 
does the material accepted and published. 

Now let us see about that. I happen to 
know that the editor of a leading magazine 
of the wild west type called to his 
present position not because of his editorial 
training or his scholarship, nor because he 
had a “pull,” but because he had attracted 
the attention of the proprietors of the maga- 
zine by sending in stories that their own ex- 
periences told them were true pictures of the 
life that he attempted to depict—the life of 
the old border. They invited him to come to 
their office, put him through the third degree 
as to his knowledge and qualifications in 
regard to just one thing—actual knowledge 
of the West and its life during the period 
that they were attempting to portray through 
This 
man toed the mark in every respsct, was in- 
stalled as editor, and I think it safe to say 
he has not made one mistake in the selection 
of the material accepted for his publication 
since seating himself in the editorial chair. 

* Xx * * * 


Was 


the fiction stories in their magazine. 


And while we are upon the subject of 
what the magazines are using in the way of 
fiction, let us go a little further. There is 
much outery from certain ones about the 
character of many of the novels now issuing 
from the that they are licentious, 
immoral, demoralizing, etc. 
Possibly this is true, and that some of them 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“No Payment Expected” 


Is it Ethical to Submit Manuscripts on the Free Publication Basis? 


By FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 


of 


Former Editor 


EARS OF experience as a magazine 

editor have taught me that the writer 
who submits literary material to magazines 
on the non-payment basis is one of three 
major classes. These three classes are: 

(1) Beginners, whose chief desire is to 
“break into print.” 

(2) Professionals, who give away manu- 
scripts they can not sell, in order to prevent 
the manuscripts from going to waste and in 
order to obtain whatever publicity attends 
their publishing. This class includes some 
successful authors who aren't successful 
enough to sell second serial rights on mate- 
rial already published. 

(3) Propagandists or charitable indi- 
viduals who donate manuscripts to help “a 
good cause,” or who have “an axe to grind” 
in the way of personal publicity. 

All three groups handicap the legitimate 
writer in his efforts to find a market for his 
wares. After all, writing is a business, and 
the writer who cheapens himself by giving 
away manuscripts is a menace to the profes- 
sion; he is taking bread and butter out of 
the mouths of his fellow-craftsmen. Every 
manuscript donated free tends to weaken the 
sales possibilities of those manuscripts which 
are written to be sold. A grocer who would 
give away inferior apples free of charge 
would injure the market for good apples in 
his own store, because many poor or close- 
fisted customers would be satisfied with the 
inferior grades for which they did not have 
to pay. 

A labor organization recently asked Ber- 
nard Shaw’s permission to produce one of 
his plays free of charge, on the ground that 
Shaw was a Socialist and should be glad to 
help the cause. The keen-witted Shavian 
refused, saying such action would unfairly 
handicap the other playwrights by robbing 


Art Lover's Magazine 


them of a possible market, contrary to the 
principles of trade-unionism. 

If every writer, including beginners, would 
definitely refuse to contribute manuscripts 
except for value received, the type of maga- 
zine which depends upon free material would 
automatically pass out of existence. Also, 
those publications which use free material 
occasionally would be forced to pay for it, 
opening new markets for the writing fra 
ternity. 

I view the situation from both sides of 
the barricade—as a free-lance writer and as 
an editor. I can say this much for editors— 
relatively few of them control the policies 
of the publications they represent. The edi 
torial expense budget, as a rule, is strictly 
limited. The editor must build an attractive 
periodical at a minimum of expense. Rarely) 
is the editor individually responsible for 
being obliged to accept material on the non- 
payment basis. His appraisement of writers 
who contribute on such basis is usually very 
low (although there are exceptional cases). 

On the other hand, my personal opinion 
of the business acumen of an author like 
H. L. Mencken is ace high. When I was 
editor of Art Lover’s Magazine I wanted ti 
reprint a Mencken article dealing with me- 
diocre authorship and the “colossal waste 
of paper, ink and postage” on the part of 
“thousands who lack the skill to describe : 
dog fight.”” I wrote to the Chicago Tribun 
Syndicate for reprint rights, without charge ; 
such permission was readily granted. So I 
announced the article would appear in a 
forthcoming issue. However, Mencken got 
wind of it, and forbade me to use the article 
on the ground that second serial rights were 
his personal property, which the Syndicate 
had no authority to give away. He was per- 
fectly correct. An exchange of correspond- 
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ence followed. Mencken remained adamant. 
Finally I asked him as a fellow-editor to per- 
mit me to keep faith with -Irt Lovers’ read- 
ers; this appeal won him over, and the article 
appeared in September, 1925. 

When a writer shows himself too anxious 
to rush into print, pay or no pay, an editor 
promptly loses respect for him. Since | 
have been connected with various magazines, 
[ have been flooded with material, some of it 
fairly good, most of it trash, which the au- 
thors were eager to donate gratis. The same 
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misdirected energy spent on those free manu- 
scripts could have been turned into profitable 
channels had the writers only realized their 
own possibilities. 

Free material is often lost or is distorted 
by a copy-butcher before appearing in print, 
the author having no redress. If a writer 
donates his best efforts to non-payment pub- 
lications, he has only himself to thank. The 
solution to the problem is to prepare only 
such manuscripts as will command fair 
prices in the paying markets. 


Photographic Hints for 1928 


Some Advice to the Writer Who Uses the Camera to Complement 
His Field Work 


By A. H. BI 


‘(ARDSLEY 


Editor, Photo-Era Magazine 


oe is a very beneficial tonic effect 
in connection with the coming of a 
new year. No matter what our failures 
have been, or the opportunities we have neg- 
lected, the new year offers us the incentive 

| a fresh start. We determine to prove to 
ourselves and to our friends that we can 
reach the heights that lie before us. 

\ little introspection, accompanied by 
some honest self-criticism, is a splendid 
spur to reach and hold our announced ob- 
jective for the new year, Let me suggest 
that no time or mental energy be lost in 
futile regrets or attempts to excuse failure. 
Rather let every effort be made to plan a 
lefinite, constructive program, the execution 
of which will automatically wipe out the 
shortcomings of the past. 

\Ithough this applies to any worth-while 
human endeavor, I am referring more spe- 
cifically to the writer who has been putting 
olf the adoption of photography in connec- 
tien with his literary work. Perhaps he has 

n following these articles for the past 
year and with the mental resolution to adopt 
he suggestions which have been made. Yet, 
actually, he has not lifted a finger to make 
lis dream come true. The new year offers 
the splendid opportunity of a definite start- 





ing-point and the further opportunity to blot 
out the procrastination of the past. 

We are standing on the starting-line of 
the year 1928. We have decided that we 
shall add a camera to our literary equip- 
ment. We believe in the literary and finan- 
cial value of the carefully prepared illus- 
trated article, poem, or book. We know 
exactly how much money we have to spend 
for photographic equipment, and we know 
where to get full value for our money. We 
are ready to do our own photo-finishing and 
we know of a reliable photo-finisher who 
can do the work for us, if it should seem 
advisable. We have communicated with 
several editors and know that if we meet 
certain requirements our material will be 
accepted. We are ready for the first step. 
What is it? Get the camera. 

“But what camera shall I get?” asks the 
reader. Let us suppose that twenty-five dol- 
lars is the available sum of money to be in- 
vested ina camera. This fact automatically 
eliminates all cameras which cost more than 
twenty-five dollars. Well, then, which one 
of several cameras shall we purchase at the 
stipulated price? Why should not any cam- 
era made by a well-known manufacturer 


serve the purpose? | think that it is per- 
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fectly safe to say that any twenty-five dollar 
camera manufactured by a reliable manu- 
facturer—domestic or foreign—will make 
good pictures if used intelligently within the 
limits of such equipment. By limits I mean 
to point out that no camera- -whatever the 
price—will do all photographic work equally 
well. Some are made to get speed-pictures, 
others to photograph bacteria and still others 





to make studio-pictures. 

Most of the twenty-five dollar cameras 
are limited to what is termed straight pho- 
tography. That is, pictures made out of 
doors under reasonably good weather con- 
ditions, and with no attempt to photograph 
subjects moving at a high rate of speed or 
subjects in heavy shadow. However, as 
nearly eighty per cent of all pictures made 
come within the limits of straight photogra- 
phy, the writer will find that twenty-five 
dollars will buy a very good camera for his 
work. The fact is that ten years ago it 
would have required nearly forty dollars to 
buy the same quality of camera that may be 
obtained today for twenty-five. 

Some reader will wish to know what size 
of camera I would suggest. Let me say 
that this point has been covered in previous 
articles of this series. However, by way of 
a brief refresher course let me say that the 
following sizes have proved to be well suited 
to the requirements of writers, provided that 
the resulting pictures are enlarged when so 
156x214, 214x314, 


requested by editors: 
314x414, 4x5, and 


sx Li, 


21 oX {1 1. 
» be sure, for twenty-five dol- 


31 ,xo! o>, 
lars it is possible to pick up used cameras 
which will make 5x7 or larger pictures; but 
the many modern methods of enlarging from 
small negatives make it virtually unneces- 
sary to carry a large and weighty camera, 
unless the writer desires the exercise. 


97 
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The matter of whether or not to use roll- 
films, plates, film-packs or cut-films has also 
been discussed in these pages, and at con- 
siderable length. In most cases, it will be 
safe to say that roll-films will be found to 
meet all the ordinary requirements of the 
average literary man or woman. This is 
said in no disparagement of plates, film- 
packs or cut-films; but simply because the 
roll-film is often more easily obtainable and 
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more readily handled by the average writer 
when it comes to doing his own photo-finish- 
ing. 

With regard to the lens and shutter let me 
suggest that the best possible equipment be 
obtained within the twenty-five dollar limit. 
For example, a camera of the 2'4x314 size, 
equipped with an anastigmat lens and a shut- 
ter with maximum speed of 1/200 may be 
obtainable for twenty-five dollars, whereas 
a camera in the 314x4'4 or the 344x51l, 
size could not be obtained with such a lens 
and shutter for the same price. As already 
stated, size is not so important since the ad- 
vent of the modern enlarging apparatus. 

The vital thing is the lens. If this be 
good, the possibilities are virtually unlim- 
ited. By way of proof, please note the tre 
mendous enlargement of the tiny negative 
thrown on the motion-picture screen. Th« 
original negative is about the size of a spe 
cial delivery stamp and the picture on thi 
screen is measured in a number of feet! 

With the camera safely in hand, the first 
step in the 1928 march of literary progress 
has been taken. The next is to master the 
camera so that it becomes a convenient too! 
in the hands of the writer. In this series o} 
articles we have already touched upon ways 
and means to make the camera as convenient 
to use as the typewriter in the preparation 
of material. By no means overlook the im 
portance of a thorotigh reading of the in- 
struction book. Then, sit down with the 
camera and look it over carefully, 
and out. Note what happens when certain 
levers and buttons are pressed. Follow 
each operation in the instruction book and 
be very careful not to force‘any part of th 


inside 


camera which appears to stick or to catch. 
Of greatest importance is a thorough under- 
standing of the lens openings and the shut- 
ter-speeds. These control the speed and 
light-value of the exposure; and upon the 
exposure depends the clearness and the de- 
tail of the finished picture. , 
After obtaining familiarity with the man- 
ipulation of the camera, take it out with a 
film in it and make six pictures of subjects 
such as you would likely wish to include in 
an article. Keep careful record of what 
shutter speed and lens-opening was used, 
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how the focus was set and the light condi- 
tions. 

When the developed negatives and prints 
lie before you, compare each carefully with 
your records and note whether you gave too 
much or too little exposure and whether or 
not the focusing-pointer was set for the cor- 
rect distance. Two or three such system- 
atic trials will usually result in the gaining 
of confidence and the ability to make pre- 
sentable pictures as required. To be sure, 
greater skill will come with experience; but 
the mastery of a camera should not be as- 
sumed to be a disagreeable task. In fact, 
it is a very real pleasure when undertaking 
intelligently. 

With the camera safely mastered, the 
writer can look forward to the year 1928 
with courage and renewed enthusiasm. | 
do not wish for a moment to imply that the 
acquisition of a camera will assure fame 
and fortune to the writer; but | do believe 
that it will be instrumental in bringing him 


He will 


more acceptances than ever before. 


find that he has much more to offer the edi- 
tors. The permanency of the demand for 
his material will depend upon the care with 
which the writer adheres to high literary and 
photographic standards. He should not fear 
to be original—to be true to his convictions 
and to make his work representative of the 
very best that is in him. 

The writer should welcome the new year 
with Editors and publications 
are not standing still these days. They must 
This fact has much 


eagerness. 


advance or drop out. 
to do with the increasing importance of 
photography in the publishing centers of the 
world. Editors must have pictures and in- 
teresting text-matter to go with them. The 
writer-photographer is the man to fill the 
but he must be attuned to the de- 
It is my sincere hope that 


need ; 
mands of 1928. 
| have conveyed some of my own confidence 
and determination to my readers and that 
they will catch the spirit of renewed cour- 
and enthusiasm which the new year 


age 


brings. 


Diaries as Masterpieces 


ity and separate existence, a large personal- 
Having recorded a few disconnected 
thoughts, and then brought them into juxta- 
position, they suggest a whole new field in 
which it is possible to labor and_ think. 
I have a common- 


One’s diary is attractive reading and pro- 
ductive, if he have the art of keeping one. 
Thoreau wrote in his :— 

“T set down such choice experiences that 
my own writings may inspire me, and at 
last I may make wholes of parts. Certain- 
ly it is a distinct profession to rescue from 
oblivion and to fix the sentiments and 
thoughts which visit all men, more or less 
generally, and that the contemplation of the 
unfinished picture may suggest its harmoni- 
ous completion. Associate reverently and 
as much as you can with your loftiest 
thoughts. Each thought that is welcomed 
and recorded is a nest-egg by the side of 
which another will be laid. Thoughts acci- 
dentally thrown together become a frame 
in which more may be developed and ex- 
hibited. Perhaps this is the main value of 
a habit of writing or keeping a journal— 
that is, we remember our best draught, and 
stimulate ourselves. My thoughts are my 
company. They have a certain individual- 


ity. 


Thought begets thought. 
place book for facts, and another for poetry, 
But I find it difficult always to preserve the 
vague distinction. for the most inter- 
esting and beautiful facts are so much the 
more poetry—and that is their success. They 
are translated from earth to heaven. 

“T do not know but thoughts written down 
thus in a journal might be printed in the 
same form with greater advantage than if 
the related ones were brought together.” 

These masterpieces, Thoreau’s Diaries, 
are choice. They come near 
fulfilling the highest ends of expression 
Quick with thought, his sentences are col- 
ored and consolidated therein by his plastic 
Alcott, in “Concord 


genius.- A. Bronson 


Days.”’ 





Business Paper Writing 


Specialization in Certain Fields Holds Rich Rewards for the 
Trade Journal Contributor 


By CURTIS F. MOSS 


HE AVERAGE person seldom realizes 
that, in his own experience, happen 
ings and circumstance will supply the most 
acceptable ideas to the average trade and 
business paper. Almost any man or woman, 
in business or out and regardless of posi 
tion, is capable of preparing manuscripts 
that will bring returns ranging from $5 to 
$500. In many cases, this remuneration is 
the result of very little study and purely the 
relating of that which is a particular hobby 
or experience. 

The biggest difficulty encountered by 
many when the thought of feature writing 
enters their mind is the feeling of incap- 
ability. Yet, if the average trade paper will 
be read, the thought can not help but come 
to the observer’s mind that ideas in print 
are worded practically as any one would say 
them. And the ideas themselves are not 
exceptional. They relate every day occur- 
rence in individual communities that, when 
told about, brings before the public eye some 
particular fact that has been passed, unno- 
ticed, by the majority. 

A fair command of the English language 
and an observation of fact can not help but 
result in the making of spare-time money. 
From a continued working with various pub- 
lications and a general knowledge of editorial 
requirements—that can only logically de- 
velop—the business writing field will build 
confidence and ability to prepare short stor- 
ies and novels for general publications. 
These, on account of their length and slight- 
ly higher rates of payment will prove very 
remunerative. Unless a person with jour- 


nalistic ideas is most naturally inclined and 
qualified for the general fiction field, it is 
poor policy to devote entire time to it. Dur- 
ing the preparation of a 20,000 word story, 
no income from spare-time work is realized 
and when a writer is not well known, or a 





novice, months often pass before there is 
any realization from the work done. This 
is particularly discouraging and has stopped 
many a promising aspirant from actually 
succeeding. 

The first question which logically arises is, 
“\Vhat shall I] write about 7” There is hard 
ly a vocation that does not have reliable 
trade papers. Before me is a publication 
that has listed over a thousand magazines 
e, technical, religious, archi 


Under 


these headings come art, photography, agri 


classified as trad 


tectural, business, educational, etc. 


culture, farming, live stock, automobile, 
boating, transportation, highways, business, 
advertising, salesmanship, building, architec 
ture, landscaping, home decorating, educa 
tional, health, hygiene, musical, religious, 
scientific, technical, radio, mechanics, sport 
ing, outdoor hunting, trapping, fishing, the 
atrical, moving picture, florists, hatters, lum 
berman, restaurants, drugs, dry goods, filling 
stations, furniture, hardware, hotel, retail 
stores, jewelers, bottlers, grocers, printers, 
plumbers, tobacconists, etc. From the abov 
list doubtless every reader will see the nam 
that reminds him of an experience. 

Rates given range from !4c to 5¢ a word 
This means, with the average rate of fron 
le to 2c a word, that an article of 2,000 
words will bring between $20 and $40 
There is little difficulty encountered in writ 
ing one 2,000 word article over a period of 
seven days and after properly inspired, it 
very possible that more than this will be pri 
pared. It should be remembered, howevei 
that during the first few months of at 
tempted feature writing, it is very possib 
that editorial rejections will be received 
Chese should only be incentives toward mor: 
work in developing the idea disclosed—if it 
is still felt to be useable—or in the adding © 
facts that will make it more practical. Th 
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writer will find editors very friendly toward 
contributors if convinced of actual ability. 

Pick out the magazines that will consider 
descriptions of your experiences. Analyze 
facts from such angles as: Stock problems 
and how they are met; the solution to credit 
problems; the proper control of install- 
ment collections; farming experiences; 
home building; decorating and furnishing; 
recipes of merit; hints to the housewife, 


etc. There are innumerable subjects. 


Several definite examples of developing 
a subject will be given so that the reader 
may make comparisons and draw up his own 


plans. The magazine, ‘Printers Ink,” ac- 
cording to its editor, John Irving Romer, 
is interested in advertising and business ar- 
ticles. A clerk in a progressive concern is 
capable of filling this requirement. He has, 
in his daily routine, seen business develop 
over a period of a year or more. He had 
had opportunities to contact various execu- 
tives of his firm and learn of business policy. 
He has just been incidental in the following 
through of a specialized campaign where 
salesmen were placed in competition, prizes 
were offered and unique experiences en- 
countered. Business has been developed in 
a way that has been more or less phenomenal. 
Management ideas followed in this circum- 
stance are certainly of pertinent interest to 
the entire business. This clerk should see 
story for “Printers Ink” is avail- 
He should go to his sales manager 
is his desire to work 


that a 
able. 
and tell him that it 
up an article. 

In the majority of cases, the sales man- 
ager will be impressed by his employee's in- 
terest in the firm’s activities and co-operate 
in the giving out of complete ideas that 
might not have been known. He may at the 
suggestion, give permission for the prepara- 
tion of a story concerning his ideas, which is, 
in many cases, more preferable than the 
awarding of authorship to the investigator. 
In the work following, the clerk will come in 
close contact with his superiors. When a 
complete manuscript is ready, his work will 
not only show results in a remunerative 
way, but it will have made a lasting impres- 
sion that may be of particular advantage at 
a time when promotional opportunity is in 
sight. 
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This office clerk is just an example. His 
superior can follow through on the same idea 
as can other men under him. It is not an 
exceptional circumstance to see articles on 
repair and maintenance plans under the sig- 
natures of janitors or men employed in man- 
ual labor. If they have something which 
is helpful to an industry at large, there is 
no reason why their ideas are not as accept- 
able as those given by others. 

An example in the business field has been 
touched. Consider the boy or girl, man or 
woman employed in agricultural lines. They 
can not help but observe, when reading the 
various publications released, that common- 
place ideas are in print. There is some 
particularly successful farmer within an im- 
mediate locality who can be written up. 
There is some individual method in use that 
is of national interest. 

The garage or service station assistant in 
his contact with customers, sees new ways 
and means of developing business for his 
employer. These are excellent topics for 
discussion. The school teacher in her daily 
contact with children, parents and school 
officials experiences that which is good edit- 
orial meat. The religiously inclined, in any 
walk of life, can expound their theories in 
combination with practice. 

With the constant development of the sci- 
entific field—pending inventions, radio im- 
provements, etc..—the average man_ has 
something to tell the reading public. Then 
the sportsman continually confronts out- 
standing experiences. By the use of a cam- 
era and words, he can make his happy hours 
materially profitable ones. All other persons 
in all walks of life have like opportunities. 

The idea of how material is to be ob- 
tained being discussed, the next step—and 
really incidental to the one just mentioned 
is the preparation of facts into manuscript 
form. The first thing to do is prepare an 
outline of the entire idea to be discussed. 
Have an introduction that states what is to 
follow and tells of the intention toward giv- 
ing out ideas than can be applied, in a gen- 
eral way. Then burst into enthusiasm and 
relate just what occurs or has occurred. 
Don’t be flowery. Write as you would talk, 
staying away from a flurry of adjectives 
and nouns that would require the use of a 
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dictionary should the average reader at- 
tempt to understand them. Merely write 
facts, don’t go into theory, for the novice 
writer is not experienced enough to theorize, 
and the average editor will discount an en- 
tire manuscript if it is too lean in the state- 
ment of fact. If black is black, say so. 
Don’t try to describe it in your own words 
as far as appearance is concerned. If cer- 
tain plans, to be understandable, contain 
three specific divisions in their operation, 
take each unit and properly develop it. Do 
not leave anything to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. 

After the idea has been related, with the 
preferable mention of the individuals and 
organizations 
stated, work out a suitable closing that forces 
reader interest. 
the suggestive method. 


responsible for the facts 


This can best be done by 
For example, if a 
retail store has succeeded in developing five 
new accounts a day and keeping them, every 
store in the country can do the same thing 
if they will adhere to the principles described 
and apply them to their individual prob- 
lems. Don’t say that the same thing that 
has been experienced can be accepted, as a 
whole, in another organization. Fach firm, 
regardless of its similarity to another, feels 
that its problems are different. They want 
to know actual fact as far as proving a point 
is concerned, and then be allowed to con- 
sider the theory behind it in application to 
specific needs. 

After the manuscript has been prepared, 
be sure that you allow some one in whom 
you have confidence to read it for criticism. 
Never lose sight of the fact that comment 
is a builder of ability. The other fellow’s 
opinion may be just as good as your own. 
A combination of ideas will only logically 
build a firmer argument and solution. Hav- 
ing your manuscript read for accuracy and 
proper development, type it or see that it is 
typed on plain white paper, double spaced 
with at least 34-inch margins on either side. 
Number all pages consecutively and carry 
the title at the top of each one. By all 
means see that a neat typing job is per- 
formed. First impressions are lasting and 
they may have a great deal to do with the 
placing of your story. 
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The manuscript being ready, address a 
letter direct to the editor of the publication 
to which it is being submitted, making a de- 
finite attempt to add the personal element 
in the paragraphs which follow the saluta- 
tion. By all means be brief and to the point. 
The editor is a very busy man, oftentimes 
at his desk but a week or ten days during 
a month, the balance of his time being spent 
with the trade. He wants to know who 
you are, what you are writing about and 
why. That’s all. (Rather than form an 
unfavorable impression, the advice is often 
given that no letter accompany manuscripts. 
I have found this by no means as effective 
as the idea just outlined. ) 

“Gentlemen,” 
when the editor’s name is known, but “Dear 


Don't say “Dear Sir” or 


Mr. Smith” or “Dear Mr. Brown,” unless, 
of course, editors request that correspond 
ence be addressed to the publication only. 
Hlere is a typical submission letter : 

Mr. Olin Joslin, Editor, 

The American Florist, 

0 W. Washington Street, 

Chicago, II], 

Dear Mr. Joslin: 


rhe attached manuscript, “How the Wash- 





ington Nursery Controls Its Stock,” is 
submitted for your approval. From my 
experience in the nursery trade, it is not 
an uncommon circumstance that a large 
number of shrubs and trees are stocked and 
not properly disbursed, principally because 
particu ittention is being given to an 
ndivic opportunity. The Washington 
Nursery has developed the most unique 
control in the proper sales planning and dis- 
bursement of everything carried in stock. 

It is my sincere hope that you will find the 


ideas and facts discussed most interesting. 
Sincerely, 
A straight forward, courteous, under 
standable letter oftentimes breaks down any 
barrier of indifference that might possibly 
be experienced. When such a letter as the 
following is written, it carries a cold-blooded 
viewpoint and does not arouse any particular 
interest as far as its reading is concerned: 
Mr. Olin Joslin, Editor, 
The American Florist, 
60 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sir: 
The attached MS. submitted for your 
approval at regular space rates. 
Yours very truly, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 


Pointers, LaSalle Extension 


University 


7 SUSTAINING READER INTEREST 


O KEEP up the interest of your readers 

in your publication—or, what is even 
better, to get them to look forward to it—is 
not an easy task. It means constant plan- 
ning and thought. When you have com- 
pleted the work on one issue, it isn’t the 
time to sit back and rest till you start work 
on the next. Those 


Occasionally it is a good idea to send out 
questionnaires to your readers, or to a selec- 
ted group of them, asking what they think 
of the magazine, what their favorite feature 
is, what they do not like, new features they 
would like to see included, ete. 

If you find that reporters or associate 
editors are begin- 
ning to cool on the 





moments when you ” 
are not pressed with 
actual work to do are 
ideal for thinking up 
new schemes to make 
your publication in- 
teresting. 

You may find that 


organs. 





| 
The acceptance of the house maga- | 
zine as a recognized literary field | 
prompts the publication of this series | 
of authoritative articles on the gen- | 
eral planning and publication of such | 


The series will include ten articles, 


job, a reporter’s club 
| is often a good solu- 
| tion. Have regular 
| meetings at which 
topics of importance 
to the magazine are 
and let 
have a 


discussed, 








the columns you each distinct in itself. | every one 

have been running Subject matter covered by each | voice. These meet- 
regularly have be- eriicle is as follows: | ings should be made 
come stale—that ‘ i} social, too, if OSSI- 
there is no longer . pars of the Small Magazine | ble, by ilies aaiiee 

ae ; : be ysical Appearance : ri 

sufficient —_interest- 3. Planning the Editions | kind of program and 
ing copy for them. 4. Handling the Editorial Department serving light ret resh- 
Then don't, for | 5, Engravings and Layouts ments. Or, 1f your 
haven’s sake, con- | 6. Editing the Copy budget doesn’t per- 
tinue them because 7. Editorials and Humor | mit so much expen- 
of their venerable 8. Sustaining Reader Interest | diture, the meetings 
age. Junk them and | .? Distribution of Copies | can be kept purely 
get new columns | 10. Budgeting the Magazine | business, and an oc- 
or departments in | casional outing or 
the magazine. If you party be given for 
are devoid of ideas, start a contest among the reporters. It is surprising how much 


your reporters or associate editors, or among 
your readers, and offer a prize for the best 
suggestions for improvements in thé maga- 
zine. Of course, you may be editing a mag- 
azine for some company or school where 
contests are not permitted, but for the most 
part it is really worth while to offer people 
some inducement to send in their sugges- 
tions. Otherwise, they are not likely to take 
the time to do so. 


co-operation these little gatherings will bring 
forth. 

Once in a great while a magazine finds it 
has grown so stale that it is necessary to 
make a complete renovation—change the 
style of the magazine completely. This, 
however, is an extreme measure and is dan- 
gerous, for it changes the personality of your 
magazine and means you must re-introduce 
it to your readers, who have to grow to 
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know it as they would a new friend. This 
measure should not be resorted to unless 
it is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
life of the publication. 

It is far better, however, to make slight 
changes in the type of copy or illustrations 
used, or the covers. Perhaps you have been 
departmentalizing your magazine too much, 
and have left too little room for up-to-the- 
minute news—your publication has become 
too cut and dried. Then try for awhile to 
cut out the regular departments and run the 
news in a more haphazard style—that is, do 
not print certain things in a particular col- 
umn or insist upon certain columns or de- 
partments appearing in each issue. Or, if 
your trouble is just the opposite—if you 
have been editing your magazine too much 
as a patchwork quilt—try the opposite rem- 
edy. Departmentalize it more. 

Perhaps your paper needs more illustra- 











tions or more humor. Perhaps you should 
introduce some copy of a general nature— 
not connected with your company, your 
school, your club or your neighborhood. 
Some general educational material or topics 
of the day may help to brighten it up. Guess- 
ing contests or story contests of various 
kinds, run every so often, stimulate interest. 

You will have to be absolutely honest with 
yourself and make a careful analysis of your 
magazine by your own viewpoint and by 
means of a questionnaire which shows what 
your readers think. Then when you know 
what’s wrong with the publication, don’t 
make excuses to yourself, but set about to 
remedy that condition. 

By keeping active on the job, looking over 
other publications for new ideas and taking 
suggestions from others, you will keep your 
magazine a live one. It will be read—in 
fact, your readers will look forward to it. 


In the Critic’s Place 


What, therefore, are the especial qualities 
of Swinburne as a critic? In the forefront, 
perhaps, we should place assiduity—an al- 
most superhuman industry which enabled 
him, for instance, to plough through the 
unexplored thickets of Blake’s prophetic 
books, or to analyse and to interpret the most 
forbidding and the most obscure of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. And in the second place 
we must place judgment. Not merely the 
refined taste which could recognize the 
merits of Crabbe and Collins, or could pre- 
fer the prose of Musset to his “fitful and 
febrile” poetry. Not even the perspicacity 
which could place Stendahl above the then 
still popular Merimée or could point out to 
an obtuse public the merits of Whistler or 
of Meredith. Not merely a felicity of anal- 
ysis which could thus portray Dryden: “He 
had nothing in him of plebeian fire, and 
nothing of patrician chivalry. He had, as we 
may not doubt, a just and due sense of hon- 
esty, but scarcely a high or tender 
sense of honour.” Nor is the essential value 





of Swinburne’s critical work to be looked 
for only in that moral daring which could 
proclaim that Browning was not obscure, 
and Tennyson scarcely lucid; it is to bi 
found in a particular quality of illumination, 
in a gift of judgment which, in his serene: 
moments amounted almost to vision, 
and through which he anticipated . . 
more enlightened opinion on such poets as 
Coleridge, Byron, Tennyson, Arnold, Mor- 
ris, and Rossetti—an opinion which we, with 
our advantage of increased perspective, may 
perhaps regard as obvious, but which was 
then unquestionably original and daring. 

His method was the method of sympathy, 
of generosity, of enthusiasm; he sought al- 
ways for what was best, feeling that an 
author should be judged solely by his mas- 
terpieces and not by his defects. “For love,” 
he wrote, “and judgment must be one in 
those who would look into such high and 
lovely things.’"—Harold Nicholson, in 
“Swinburne.” 
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Equilibrium in Characters 






How the Balancing of Characteristics Makes the Human Normal 
or Abnormal 


By THOMAS H., UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collter’s Weekly; Author 


N OUR previous articles we have dis- 
cussed the forces of energy and intelli- 
gence in the formation of and 
have attempted to use this understanding in 
forming better stories. So far, perhaps, 
ou have still remained in the dark as to the 


character 


benefit to you as a writer in knowing these 
may have looked at certain 
en and women and said: “This man has 
high energy; he has good intelligence: I 
e all this, but I'll be hanged if it clears up 
is personality for me!” 
And you will be quite right. When you 
snow every characteristic of a person—if 


rh ep ~ 
MNS 5 


you 





vou ever do—you are still a long way from 
completely knowing that person: for to do 
so you must understand how one character- 
you must, in 
ther words, understand how the person in 
uestion keeps an equilibrium. 

ist sharply differentiates him from. all 
This problem of equilibrium 


‘tic influences the others: 
This factor 


ther persons. 
we shall discuss in this article. 
In the first article of this series I stated 
t “equilibrium is that force which strives 
from conception until death to maintain the 
tatus quo in every individual ;” and I gave 
an illustration a rubber doll which, if 
pressed on would give, but would return to 
its original shape as soon as the pressure 
is released. 
When one looks at bright colors too long, 
eve becomes tired, because equilibrium 
s been upset. Some colors stimulate the 
more than and 
longer rest after they have been looked at, 
so delicate is the equilibrating mechanism. 


1 


others necessitate a 


\Vork makes man tired and_ necessitates 
st; fasting makes him hungry and food 
removes the unpleasant feeling—both are 


xamples of equilibrium which must be 
maintained. 





“Narrative Technique” 


Take a case a little less simple—the char- 
acters in Barrie’s play, “4ddmirable Chrich- 
ton.” The lord, his daughters, and his but- 
ler are marooned on a desert island where 
an entirely new set of forces are in opera- 
tion than were at work in the established 
English household; and these forces, press- 
ing upon the refugees, permitted the butler 
to become the lord and the lord to become 
the servant. But when the characters re- 
turn to England, the roles are again re- 
versed; the old forces are again in opera- 
and the characters returned to their 
original positions. What a depth of human 
understanding Barrie showed! 

Most authors, in using the same material, 
have had their servant marry the heiress 
and continue to play the part of a lord even 
after his rescue—and their play would have 
had only a mediocre run, even if told as 
inimically as Barrie’s, because somehow, it 
would have failed to ring true. 

Recently one of my students brought in 
a plan for a story dealing with a man who 
shirked his business for baseball, though he 
was not a baseball enthusiast. She admit- 
ted that she did not understand the man’s 
motives, but was fascinated by his apparent 


tion; 


inconsistency. 

“Is his work rather confining and dull?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, you must know who I mean or you 
wouldn’t have guessed,” she exclaimed. 

“No, I don’t know who you mean,” I an- 
swered, “but ll his home life is 
rather unromantic also.” 

“Of course; you got that from the story.” 

“All right. But I'll bet that you left out 
of the story the fact that he is a restless, 


wager 


energetic person.” 
“Tell me: are you psychic ?” 


“No: psychological! An energetic man 







































having a confining job and an uneventful 
home life must work off his surplus energy 
in some way. In this case your character 
does it by going to baseball games, getting 
excited and throwing pop bottles at the um- 
pire, even though he doesn’t care who wins. 
It’s quite common, and the increase in desk 
jobs is proportionate to the increased in- 
terest in sports. Now write your story.” 

Remember that thinking is at the bottom 
of all the fundamental processes. Thinking 
uses practically no energy; one one-hun- 
dredth of a horse-power of energy will run 
all the brains in New York City for a year! 
This is important in understanding ener- 
getic persons. They must reach equilibrium 
through other means than thought. 

Because a high energy person must use 
his energy in other ways than thought, his 
intellectual life shows greater dexterity than 
depth; the speed of his reaction tends to 
make his intellectual life simple and stere- 
otyped. 

Say you want to write a story based upon 
Sinclair Lewis’s character. He is a color- 
ful figure having plenty of “go” to him, so 
that you know your story will not lack for 
drama. Let us suppose that we give our 
fictional Lewis the ambition of winning the 
love of a girl with a quiet, peace-loving 
nature. She admires him because of one of 


his books; the first meeting goes very pleas- 


antly because our character has just com- 


pleted a month of hard work and so is re- 
cuperating; but when he takes her to dinner 
the next night he makes a scene because he 
hears some one at a neighboring table criti- 
cize his favorite musician. The girl is hurt 
by this, but gives our hero another chance 
because he has shown heretofore a frank 
and open mind. But when they reach home, 
an argument starts; our hero expresses 
very frank opinions, expressing them in 
strong language. Eventually he loses the 
girl because she can not understand him. 
What an ironic possibility! The man loses 
the thing he wants because of his nature 
which made him create the book which at- 
tracted the girl! But such a story could 
only be written by some one who thoroughly 
understood his character and could make 
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his readers understand him and sympathize 
with him. 

Let us look at some other examples. A 
case of defective digestion will set other 
nerve tracts to work attempting to produce 
equilibrium, and the outward manifestation 
of it may be a philosophy or a hospital case 
of pathological neurosis. During the World 
War a peculiar malady broke out among 
French troops from the west of France 
when they were shifted to the eastern front. 
It resembled shell shock, but came on be- 
fore the troops had been under fire. For a 
long time the doctors were puzzled; then it 
was observed that as soon as some of the 
men had been sent home, they recovered. 
The doctors suggested that the men be 
served rations like they were accustomed to 
in their own locality. This was tried; and 
within two weeks the men had recovered. 

Here we have a case of physical reaction 
in an effort to establish equilibrium. W* 
could cite case after case, but you probabl; 
know of many yourself. Perhaps you know 
of some college athlete who had lived a 
wholesome life until, upon finishing college 
and taking up an office job which confined 
him to a desk, he began to grow sullen and 
to spend his evenings on wild parties. Some 
of you have understood that, to keep from 
serious upset, he had to get rid of his excess 
energy; and others have thought that | 
had been influenced by evil companions and 
generally had gone to the devil. If you want 
to test this out, give him a job in a foundry 
or some other place where he can usefull) 
divert the driving force within him. My 
bet is that he will straighten up within two 
months. If not, I’d look further, for there 
would be more forces at work than thos¢ 
mentioned. 

We read over and over again that there 
are more books being written today than 
ever before. The reason is due to the fact 
that modern living conditions have upset 
more equilibrium than ever. It may be that 
the daily job does not demand all our time 
and intelligence; it may be that, lacking 
adventure, we seek it in other ways; it may 
be—and is—a thousand other things. But 
without an equilibrium becoming unbalanced 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Medical Mistakes in Fiction 


Some Pointers for the Author Who Would be Exact in His Portrayal of 
Different Disease Symptoms 


By DR. JOHN W. FISHER 


British Contributor to The Humorist, Passing Show, etc. 


HILE glancing through some novels 
and magazines recently I was struck 
by the frequency with which writers dropped 
medical bricks, that with a little care and 
forethought might have been avoided; and 
some of these were by authors who should 
have known better. For instance, Seamark 
in “Master Vorst’ made a doctor diagnose 
“An active poison—gangrene.” Well! gan- 
grene may be the consequence of a poison, 
if a saprophytic organism can be called such, 
hut it certainly isn’t a poison. Again he 
makes elsewhere the amazing statement that 
“the worst heart cases are quite unaware of 
their disability.” Few people even among 
the lists of the medically uninformed would 
take his word for it. 

Seabury Quinn, a popular writer in lVeird 
Tales, allowed a woman to trip around right 
merrily, although according to the pro- 
nouncement of the medical sleuth her heart 
was “racing like the engine of a motor,” 
signifying chronic myocardial degeneration 
( 


(of the heart) 

As a matter of fact, with chronic myo- 
carditis the usual condition is a slow heart. 
In the closing stages it certainly gets rapid, 
but then the patient would be much too ill 
to walk about. It’s little points like these 
that give you away to the man who knows. 
Do you slip up that way and don’t know it, 
because some kind medical friend hasn't 
taken the trouble to point it out? If you 
have you’d be in good company. 

Mr. Hall Caine once placed the scene of 
a hospital dance in an operating theatre. 
Sapper caused the arteries to convey to the 
heart a deadly poison which had been placed 
on the skin, and Mr. Arnold Bennett in 
“The Great Babylon Hotel” gives us a weird 
and wonderful version of brain fever, the 


like of which has never been seen before or 
since. It doesn’t matter much to them—they 
could afford to do it, but can you? Small 
details turn the balance between success and 
failure and though your lay friend might 
not notice them, you can bet your life your 
doctor does, even if he is too busy to tell 
you. 

The best way to insure yourself against 
professional readers flinging your effort 
away in disgust is to get them to collaborate 
with you. If you are persuasive, or if you 
happen to have a medical friend you'll prob- 
ably win the service for nothing, though it 
must be admitted it is something of a rarity 
to find a doctor with time to spare. If you 
belong to a literary circle there might be at 
hand some medical member who would be 
willing to give you his assistance. 
other precautions which it 
Preparation is the 


There are 
would be wise to take. 
secret of success in every variety of writing 
—a truism that applies more particularly to 
medical atmosphere than any other. Make 
it your maxim never to handle any medical 
character, and medical setting, unless you 
have ‘“swotted” your subject up thoroughly 
beforehand. Don’t just impulsively sit down 
and introduce a likeable doctor chap at ran- 
dom, and cause him to clear up your weird 
and baffling murder case, in the light of 
wholly unprofessional forensic deductions ; 
that’s not the way. 

If you must produce a doctor—and you 
won't be able to help it before you're through 
with writing—do the thing properly, please. 

There are many medical reference books, 
sufficiently plain to appeal to the lay intelli- 
gence. Black’s Medical Dictionary is as 
good as any. The standard medical books 
used by students and doctors will be too 
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technical to understand. The attendants at 
any medical library would, no doubt, be very 
willing to put in your way books that would 
suit your requirements. A forensic medi- 
cine book, such as Dixon Mann’s Forensic 
Medicine and Toxicology, and some good 
work on criminal procedure are additional 
necessities. 

Then your characters—don’t stumble over 
them. Make them real. Grab them from 
a world of flesh and blood. Not puppet 
specialists in black morning coat, thin striped 
trousers, patent leather toed boots and spats! 
Not stock-size practitioners, bald, grave and 
dignified, with that portentous bedside man- 
ner! Go to a medical society meeting and 
take notes. 

Finally your setting. 
astrous. It is no excuse for any one to say 


A slip here is dis- 
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that they have no means of getting the at- 
mosphere. There are ways and means. 
Some medical student might be willing to 
camouflage you in a white coat and 
smuggle you into the operating theatre. 
Wards can be readily visited and maybe 
some porter or post mortem attendant would 
be willing to show you grim sights galore 
if you press him emphatically enough—on 
the palm. 

Simple precautions !—but you'll find them 
to pay. And remember, that although you 
have taken all these precautions, you'll as 
likely as not even then slip up. Get a doctor 
to criticize for you. 

\ny amount of reading will never give 
you the knowledge of a man who has studied 


in a medical atmosphere all his life. 


The Field of the Elia Essays 


Charles Lamb . . . ranks amongst 
writers whose works are destined to be 
forever unpopular, and yet forever interest- 
ing ; interesting, moreover, by means of those 
very qualities which guarantee their non- 
popularity. The same qualities which will 
be found forbidding to the worldly and the 
thoughtless, which will be found insipid to 
many even amongst robust and powerful 
minds, are exactly those which will continue 
to command a select audience in every gen- 
eration. 

The prose essays, under the signature of 
“Elia,” form the most delightful section 
amongst Lamb’s works. They traverse a pe- 
culiar field of observation, sequestered from 
general interest; and they are composed in 
a spirit too delicate and unobtrusive to catch 
the ear of the noisy crowd, clamoring for 
strong sensations. But this retiring delicacy 
itself, the pensiveness checkered by gleams 
of the fanciful, and the humor that is touched 
with cross-lights of pathos, together with the 
picturesque quaintness of the objects casu- 
ally described, whether men, or things, or 
usages, and in the rear of all this, the con- 
stant recurrence to ancient recollections and 
to decaying forms of household life, as things 





retiring before the tumult of new and revo 
lutionary generations; these traits in combi 
nation communicate to the papers a grace and 
strength of originality which nothing in any 
literature approaches, whether for degree or 
kind of excellence, except the most felicitous 
papers of Addison, such as those on Sit 
Roger de Coverly, and some others in th 
same vein of composition. 

They resemble Addison’s papers also 
the diction, which is natural and idiomati: 
even to carelessness. “They are equally 
faithful to the truth of nature; and in this 
only they differ remarkably—that th 
sketches of [lia reflect the stamp and im 
press of the writer’s own character, wher« 
in all those of Addison the personal pecu 
liarities of the delineator (though known t 
the reader from the beginning through the 
account of the club) are nearly quiescet 
Now and then they are recalled into mi 
mentary notice, but they do not act, or at all 
modify, his pictures of Sir Roger or Will 
Wimble. They are amiably eccentric; but 
the spectator in describing them, takes the 
station of an ordinary observer—De Quin- 


cey, in Literary Reminiscences. 
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[ py a N common with 
atti. thousands of other 
young women of our 
great middle class, 
Margaret Romer, was 
educated for the 
teaching _ profession. 
30th of her degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts 
and Master of Arts 

were earned at the 
University of Southern California in Los 
\ngeles, California. 

While laboring there through volumes of 
dry-as-dust material, she was gripped with 
the idea of imparting knowledge in an en- 
tertaining way. Most of the information 
itself was exceedingly interesting. It 
seemed that science and history could be 
presented in a fascinating way without los- 
ing any of its exactness or authenticity. In 
other words, she believed that the process 
of learning could be made bewitching in- 
stead of laborious. 

Accordingly, she prepared a term paper 
in a history course on “George Washington, 
ihe Man,’ in a manner that harmonized 
with existing ideas of what was interesting ; 
and it won the approbation of educators. 

The Los Angeles Times later bought her 
essay for their Sunday magazine. 

The article appeared the Sunday before 
Washington’s Birthday in 1919. That first 
taste of literary glory was sweet, and she 
has not ceased her efforts since. Three 
articles were sold in comparatively quick 
succession. It was but “beginner’s luck.” 
Then came dull years with only occasional 
acceptances, during which time she learned 
the real technique of the work. 





Mrs. Romer says: “My luck changed 
again when I abandoned the policy of writ- 
ing an article and then searching for a 
market for it. 

“Now, I select a market that uses the 
type of work I can produce, and prepare 
material especially for that editor, as if 
there were no other market in the world. 

“Since learning this lesson, I have con- 
sistently sold more than ninety per cent of 
my products.” 

The article is Mrs. Romer’s special field. 


a ? Ret# HuUNTOON 

ot Parsons’ has 
covered Kansas legis- 
latures since 1915 for 
several news syndi- 
cates and dailies. For 
a short story review 
of her newspaper 
work we would refer 
you to the June num- 
ber of the American 
Magazine, 1920. There was considerable 
publicity given her later on a talk to the 
Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association, 
which resulted in offers from different pub- 
lications. 

One of the big thrills of her magazine 
work was the acceptance on the same day 
of two stories, one by Live Stories in New 
York and the other by Overland Monthly 
in California. In other words, she crossed 
the continent. 

Among her most cherished possessions is 
a personal letter from a former editor of 
the Century commending a five thousand 
verse romance, which he did not, however, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Happy New Year--’28! 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


APPY NEW YEAR! Something magic 
In the words that stirs the heart! 
Old vear’s gone, with annals tragic, 
And we'll take a brand-new start! 
Pass up all our frets and troubles; 
Turn our backs on trials and riles; 
Let them fade away like bubbles — 
Greet the year that’s HERE, with smiles! 


It is futile, friends, to worry 

Over past mistakes and frets; 
Only gets us in a “flurry” — 

Fills us full of vain regrets! 
Yesterday is gone forever, 

And TODAY is bright with CHEER! 
NOW’S the time to make endeavor, 

For a brand-new year is HERE! 


Look with FAITH unto tomorrow; 
Glance not backward, with a sigh; 
Wipe away each trace of sorrow — 
Let your heart with HOPE soar high! 
Joy you'll get, if joy your GIVING, 
As the golden moments flit; 
NOW’S the time to do your LIVING — 
NOW’S the time to do your “bit”! 


Put old “dreary days” behind you; 

Let old “might-have-beens” take flight; 
Don’t let former failures BLIND you 

To the PRESENT’S promise bright! 
Just go bravely forward, knowing 

That the future’s “chocked” with CHEER; 
Let your cup be overflowing 


With the joys of this NEW YEAR! 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Literary Masters at Work 


The Genius of Famous Authors as Expressed by Their Writing Methods 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


HE overshadowing power of many lit- 

erary masterpieces has somehow kept 
us ignorant—or at least unmindful—of the 
genius that made them masterpieces—a 
genius which so many men define as “the 
capacity for hard work.” The finished prod- 
uct has touched us so deeply, perhaps, or 
fired us with such enthusiasm, that the trial 
and agony of their conception and execution 





-have remained unsung. “A wonderful poem, 


play, story, novel,’’ we say; or it may be one 
that we dissect and analyze or quote ; but how 
it came to be written, with what sweat and 
travail it was conceived—these are seldom 
included in the picture. 

And yet, the picture is hardly to be con- 
sidered complete without a few strokes that 
show the author at work upon the thing by 
which we know him best. For in the human 
equation one finds an additional poem, play, 
story or novel that depicts a multitude of 
fascinating sidelights in the lives of those 
whom the world holds great. It is through 
a knowledge of these, in fact, that we become 
really—and —intimately—acquainted with 
those to whom we may feel indebted for 
many hours of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 

One establishes an altogether new  ac- 
quaintance, for example, with the Wilkie 
Collins who delighted readers of the novel 
a generation ago, when he knows that one 
morning in London, Collins discovered to his 
amazement that his contract to deliver “The 
Moonstone” to his publishers expired within 
twenty-four hours; that in the afternoon he 
called at a friend’s house, asking for the 
privilege of shutting himself up in his study, 
and that next morning, when servants en- 
tered the room, Wilkie Collins was asleep 
on the desk, the floor of the room strewn 
with sheets of copy, and his right hand lying 
upon the last page of the completed book. 


It would, of.course, be a monumental task 
to find and record the inspiration behind all 
the great literary masterpieces. But through 
the biographies, letters and random notes 
and marginalia of the great authors there 
runs a constant thread of inference, if not of 
direct statement, that illuminates the meth- 
ods by which they worked, the drudgery of 
their self-imposed tasks, the despair that 
often followed an unrewarded effort—even 
the fear, as with Dickens, that “some time 
the well of ideas would run dry.” Out- 
standing, through any study of their lives, 
must be the conclusion common to all, so well 
expressed by Arnold Bennett: 

“A talent never persuades or encourages 
the owner of it; it drives him with a whip.” 

“Novelists,” the same writer has. said, 
“enjoy writing novels no more than plough- 
men enjoy following the plow. They re- 
gard the business as a ‘grind;’ some of the 
most successful hate their profession; some 
of the greatest artists in fiction have never 
found themselves able to write except under 
absolute exterior compulsion. There are 
moments in the working day of every novel- 
ist when he feels deeply that anything— 
roadmending, shopwalking, housebreaking— 
would be better than this eternal torture of 
the brain; but such moments pass.” 

Mr. Bennett no doubt drew upon his own 
experience for a large measure of the phil- 
osophy just quoted. But it is interesting to 
know that if writing has been hard work 
with him, he has never allowed it to inter- 
fere with his constant and somewhat start- 
ling literary activity. For, since 1900, Ben- 
nett has produced a score of complete novels, 
several volumes of short stories, half a dozen 
plays, perhaps a dozen volumes of belles- 
lettres, seven fantasies and any number of 
essays. As one might suppose, he is meth- 


odical. His writing is most exact, almost 
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monkish in its character. Like Dickens, he 
has had the habit of illuminating the initial 
letter of a new chapter. Bennett is one who 
admits that he set out to become a successful 
writer, and he was never in doubt of the 
outcome, even though his path was beset by 
many difficulties. 

The creative literary energy of 
Louis Stevenson, propped up in his sick bed 
and constantly fighting the ravages of con- 
sumption, is one of the best-known pictures 
we have of accomplishing masterful results 


Robert 


in the very face of disheartening obstacles. 
Neither illness nor defeat could dampen the 
ardor or weaken the energy of R. L. S., 
whose principal recipe for success was sim- 
ply “persistence.” While a_ resident of 
Vailima, in the Hawaiian Islands, Stevenson 
practised the most sedulous devotion to his 
art. He arose at six o'clock, as a rule, al- 
though he was up frequently at four, writing 
by lamplight. And he wrote at all hours and 
at all times. H. J. Moors, in a biography of 
R. L. S., says that “oftentimes he would 
come down town on ‘Jack,’ his donkey, and 
tell me that he had got ‘stuck’ in some pas- 
sage of a story and was out in search of an 
inspiration. ‘The orange is squeezed dry,’ 
he would say.” 

It is said that he wrote out roughly or dic- 
tated much of his work to Lloyd Osborne, 
but when the colors were in hand for the 
complete picture, he invariably penned it 
himself, with exceeding care. Frequently he 
found it necessary to make a second and a 
third draft. By the aid of those workman- 
dike methods in which he had schooled him- 
self he was able to produce a vast amount 
of work despite his ill-health and the fact 
that he rewrote certain of his articles seven 
or eight times. <A sort of restless energy 
urged the man into a constant alternation 
of tasks; when inspiration failed him for 
one book, he began work upon another and 
waited for the fit to return. 

In Honore de Balzac one finds one of the 
most remarkable and dramatic examples in 
all literature of untiring work and determi- 
nation to achieve success despite the grossest 
discouragements. Though he was 59 years 
of age at his death he was one of the most 
voluminous writers of France, if not of the 
Following the “The 


world. success of 
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Cousins,” Balzac was overwhelmed with 
literary work. The contracts he made with 
his publishers made life a burden to him. 
His devotion to his work made him a monk 
a recluse. It was his habit to begin his 
labors at midnight and write without rest 
though during 
that time he imbibed great quantities of 
strong coffee to stimulate him at his work. 
At noon a light luncheon was served him at 
his desk, and as soon as he had eaten he fell 
back to work. To avoid distractions he kept 
his window shutters closed, hung the walls 
of his study in black and illuminated the 
walls with many candles. 
To save time in dressing, Balzac wore a 
monk’s robe. In this curious workshop and 


strange garb for sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen hours a day the big, burly figure, 
the ‘mad author,” as his neighbors called 
him, bent over the table which was one day 
to belong to his Eve, Madame Hanska, his 


famous beloved. “My arms,” he wrote to 


her, “have worn away places on it, moving 
back and forth as I have written.” 

And then, when the long day was over, 
tired, tense, and tortured as he must have 
been, he would sit there still and pour out 
his heart’s burden of joy and grief and hope 
to his Eve. Once he told her: “I have 
neither the power nor the faculty to give 
myself an hour for anything besides my 
books and my business.” 

Hardly anything he had written, we are 
told, appeared to satisfy him when he saw 
it in print. He changed and kept changing, 
obliterating what he disliked, writing in new 
sentences, revising others, and adding whole 
pages in the margins; until, perhaps, he had 
written practically a new book. The process 
was repeated several times, and how expen 
sive it was may be judged from the fact that 
his bill for ‘“‘author’s proof corrections” was 
sometimes more than the publishers had 
agreed to pay for the completed volume. 

Balzac’s equally famous contemporary, 
Dumas, likewise achieved a renown through 
his prolific writing—some 298 volumes being 
credited to his wonderful creative genius. 
Duma’s genius as a romantic novelist was 
the guiding force in probably four times 
that number of books, for he is said to have 
made a business of buying novels or ideas 
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for them and apportioning those ideas out 
to others to do the mechanical work of com- 
position. 

With the appearance of the 
“Three Musketeers,” which was 
from day to day as a newspaper “feuille- 
ton,” Dumas’ artistic triumph and reputa- 
tion were assured. The publication of this 
book suggested to the author a series of 
wholesale operations for supplying the pub- 
lic with books. He contracted for innumer- 
able stories,’ each of considerable length, and 
to be published at the same time, almost any 
one of which would be beyond the powers 
of a single writer. In one year, 1844, Dumas 
issued more than forty volumes. He em- 
ployed two assistants in the writing of sever- 
al of his books. 

The very arduousness of writing seems to 
have made its impress upon the restless, 
impatient intellect of Thomas Carlyle; in 
fact, it created in him an impetuous, nervous 
spirit which suffered not only from the work 
hut from the distractions of the world 
around him. Tortured by noise in even a 
quiet village, he fled to the solitary stretches 
of a moorland farm and there erected a 
cottage or hut which he has referred to in 
his lines on “These are my four walls.” 

Carlyle is noted for the admirable con- 
scientiousness with which he accumulated 
details and facts that were to become the 
foundation of his memorable works. It is 
said that “his numerous letters applying for 
out-of-the-way books to buy or borrow, for 
every pamphlet throwing light on his sub- 
ject, bear testimony to the careful exactitude 
which rarely permitted him to have any 
record unread or any worthy opinion un- 
tested about any event of which or any per- 
son of whom he undertook to write.” 

Carlyle himself has left this significant 
thought concerning the profession which he 


famous 
written 


chose to follow: 

“Tt is with ease or not with ease that a 
man shall do his best in any shape; above 
all, in this shape justly named of soul’s 
travail, working in the deep places of 
thought? Not now, nor at any time, Virgil 
and Tacitus, were they ready writers? The 
whole prophecies of Isaiah are not equal in 
extent to this cobweb of a Review article. 
Shakespeare, we may fancy, wrote with 
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rapidity, but not till he had thought with in- 
tensity no easy writer he. Neither was 
Milton one of the mob of gentlemen that 
wrote with ease. Goethe tells us he ‘had 
nothing sent him in his sleep,’ no page of 
his but he knew well how it came there. 
Schiller—‘konnte nie fertig werden’—never 
could get done. Dante sees himself ‘grow- 
ing lean’ over his Divine Comedy; in stern, 
solitary death wrestle with it, to prevail over 
it and do it, if his uttermost faculty may... 
No; creation, one would think, can not be 
easy; your Jove has severe pains and fire 
flames in his head, out of which an armed 
Pallas is struggling! As for manufacture, 
that is a different matter. Write by esteem 
if thou canst contrive it and sell it, but hide 
it like virtue.” 

Rosetti also suffered this inner wracking 
which Carlyle knew so well, and spoke of it 
to a friend who asked if his work took much 
out of him. His poetry usually did, he re- 
plied: and then added: 

“In that respect I am the reverse of 
Swinburne. For his method of production, 
inspiration is, indeed, the word. With me 
the case is different. I lie on the couch, the 
racked and tortured medium, 
mitted an instant’s relief until the thing in 
hand is finished.”” The author’s “Rose Mary” 
was written in three weeks, and the physical 
prostration which ensued was more, he said, 
than he would care to go through again. 

Probably \Villiam Wordsworth was more 
envied than any other poet of his time be- 
cause of the apparent ease with which he 
He used to say that 
nine-tenths of his verses were first of all 
murmured in the open air. “We are seven,” 
he said he composed while walking in the 
It was not, however, 


never per- 


composed his verses. 


grove at Alfoxden. 
conceived like most of his pieces, in its 
present form, but was put together in scraps. 
The last stanza is said to have been the 
first that came to mind, and the poet began 
even this stanza with the last line. 

To throw off 600 verses in the course of 
a month, Wordsworth considered a trifle. 
In fact, there seems to have been very little 
of the time that he did not have a poem in 
mind. He composed “The Warning” while 
on horseback from Moresby to Grasmere in 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HARMONY 


GOOD deal has been said about har- 

money in mental processes and such, 
and, no doubt, there is something to be said 
for these theories; but perhaps we can all 
better understand this matter of harmonious 
contact with people if it be put on a more 
practical basis. 

After all, doesn’t true harmony through- 
out all our endeavors and dealings originate 
within us—in our every-day life at home, 
studio and office—everywhere? It stands 
to reason, therefore, that the writer whose 
home life and individual habits are har- 
monious will have the best chance of finding 
—or creating—harmony when he approaches 
and talks with his readers. 

In fact, it is seldom that a writer with a 
discordant private life is very successful in 
meeting the needs of his public. The two 
simply do not hang together. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect it. One has to be naturally 
cheerful, by preference and constant prac- 
tice, in order to inspire cheerfulness in 
others. 

No one will disagree with this. But we 
have to be reminded of things, all of us. 
That is the “why” of this article; to remind 
us of the wonderful power of natural cheer- 
fulness. Cast aside that Monday morning 
grouch. Don't give it a place in your scheme 
of things. Otherwise, it may take root and 
begin tainting your Tuesdays and your Wed- 
nesday, too—if, indeed, it does not become 
a habit. There are good and bad habits; and 
one of the best of the good ones is this 
spirit of cheerfulness. 

It is one habit that we needn’t worry about 
taking too strong a hold of us. Genuine 
cheerfulness is one of the greatest breeders 
of general contentment, success, harmony, 
health and other blessings, that has been 
discovered. 


GIVE AND TAKE 
IFE, it matters not in what walk, is truly 
a give-and-take proposition. 

Most of us know this through experience, 
but there is a proneness on the part of so 
many of us to stress its latter half and to 
ignore the former. 

Then is when unhappiness creeps in, in- 
sidiously but surely, for there may be noth- 
ing of joy in a life that thinks only of 
taking. A narrow-minded selfishness, and a 
crusty indifference to the welfare of others 
naturally ensues when this trait becomes 
confirmed, and there is automatically added 
one more individual to that vast horde that 
seeks to belittle the joy of living. 

Forget, for just a short time, that pre- 
dominant thought—to get your share. Dwell 
for a short space upon what you have to 
give, even though it be but a smile, and per- 
haps, if your effort is an honest one, you 
may find that grabbing is really unnecessary. 
The good things of life will come your way, 
apparently of their own volition, in a four- 
fold return of sunshine from your freely- 
given smile. 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


TRAIGHT thinking is the only known 

panacea for a muddled brain, and when 

one applies the habit consistently, there soon 

comes about a noticeable absence of those 

quirky little mental disturbances known as 
“brainstorms.” 

Straight thinking is followed automatic- 
ally by straight writing and straight actions. 
Any small trait of furtiveness must, of ne- 
cessity, disappear, to be replaced by a posi 
tive element of fair-mindedness. 

When the ability to think straight is fully 
developed, one experiences far more of hap 
piness than can ever be attended or attained 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Dear Forum Epr:tor: 
Henry Harrison Kroll’s rather severe 
criticism of Henry S. Whitehead’s splendid 
article Mechanics of Revision in the Septem- 
her issue, tempts me to come to Mr. White- 
head’s defense—if such defense be needed. 
In The Forum for November, Mr. Kroll 
classes Mr. Whitehead’s statement: “Qual- 
ity calls for endless, painstaking, intelligent, 
ruthless revision” as bunk! and then, as an 
argument against this revision, proceeds to 
show us that, amongst other figures quoted, 
only 1 of 84 leading writers does not revise 
his work! If this percentage of Jeading 
writers find some revision necessary, what 
about the beginners to whom Mr. White- 
head’s article was presumably addressed ? 
Are we to infer that Mr. Kroll’s own 
work, which (to quote his own words) gets 
no ruthless revision, contains this “Quality ?” 
A writer of the experience of Mr. Kroll 
surely must be aware of the flood of half- 
haked stuff pouring into editorial offices. 
\nd isn’t it quite possible that even some of 
the type of unrevised stuff he is selling for 
half a cent a word (I have read and enjoyed 
it, Mr. Kroll), might be revised, at least in 
other hands, sufficiently to command one, 
two or even five cents a word? 
Though I do not “crank out 40,000 words 
a month” like Mr. Kroll, nor make writing 
my vocation, I have had some little exper- 
ience in hitting the markets, even a three cent 
a word market. For the purpose of illustra- 
ting the fact that I am not just “talking 
through my hat,” I will further state that I 
sold one yarn I finished in three hours 
(there was no revision to that); another I 
did in six hours (darn little revision there ) 
sold to a magazine which sells on the news- 
stands for 35c. I have also sold others which 
I worked on at various times for two years 
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-with a corresponding difference in the 
“quality,” and—incidentally—in the price 
received for them. 

I quite agree with Mr. Kroll that with re- 
vision, one’s output will be limited tremen- 
dously, but I can not agree with him when he 
says “‘and your income cut off accordingly.” 
That, as he is at pains to point out in other 
places, is purely an individual matter. One 
writer of my acquaintance averages about 
25,000 words of revised work a month, prac- 
tically all of which sells to the Post, Coll- 
ter’s, Harper's, McCall's, Pictorial, Red- 
Pook—and, to any one who knows the prices 
these magazines pay, all I need say is that 
[ would like to have my income cut accord- 
ingly. 

The chief points Mr. Kroll makes in his 
exception to the article in question, he takes 
from Hoffman’s Fiction IWriters on Fiction 
Writing: “There can be no rule” and 
“There is only one sound teacher in each 
case—experience.” But does not this also 
apply to any phase of writing? 

The real meat of his letter can be summed 
up in his final paragraph, particularly the 
last three words. He says: ‘‘Now, hop to 
it, son, and be yourself. And don’t listen 
too much to anybody—wnot even me!” (This 
time, the italics are mine.) 

J. Howarp Swain. 
Duluth, Minn. 


DrarR Forum Epiror: 


That gallant gentleman, Henry Harrison 
Kroll, is respectfully asked to remove his hat 
when entering the Forum. 

The consensus of opinion, among great 
writers, past and present, is to revise, and 
rigorously. 

No work was ever spoiled by a little more 
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care. Easy writing is often painful reading 
and, per contra, laborious writing (that is, 
writing on which much care is spent) easy 
reading. 

Mr. Kroll states that he 
10,000 words a month, and a 


“cranks out’? an 
average of 
close analysis of this statement leads us to 
think that, in spite of what he says, Mr. 
Kroll writes slowly and carefully, revising as 
he proceeds. Forty thousand words a month 
represents approximately 1,300 words a day, 
a reasonable output if done carefully, a very 
poor record if “cranked.” 

If one grinds out words like so much 
sausage-meat an output of 10,000 words a 
day is not difficult for a good ‘“‘cranker.”’ 

To what does Henry aspire: J/ass Pro- 
duction or Fine Workmanship? 

If he desires to be a great, or even a good 
writer he must, himself, “plow through his 
pet expressions and swallow his own bunk.” 

Wishing him, and the Wrirer’s DIGEST 
every success. 

J. M. WarTkKINs. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Scribbler’s Club of Butte, Mont.., 
would like to obtain the addresses of other 
such clubs are 
Club, 


Mrs. 


writers’ clubs. Officers of 
invited to write to The Scribbler’s 
1041 WV. Galena, Butte, Montana. 
Uldene Monteath is secretary. 


Dear Forum Epttor: 

With over 150,000 clippings—all on the 
same subject—to draw from; with several 
thousand photographs to aid me in getting 
“atmosphere,” yet I find myself unable to 
write ten lines of fiction. For me, to ro- 
mance around with a love scene is tragedy ; 
were I to attempt dialogue it would be com- 
edy. Yet, I can sit down to the old machine 
and pound out reams of fact material with- 
out taking a rest or rewriting. Why? Ask 
me another. 

This collection of clippings 
crime in all its phases; every branch of evil 
For fifteen years my 


relates to 


doing is represented. 
spare time has been taken up with the culling 
of thousands of newspapers, magazines, and 
various periodicals. An unusual aspect of 
crime; a unique case, or perhaps a nation- 
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famous case, will be clippd, dated and filed. 
The papers are from all the large cities in 
the United States, Canada, England, Aus- 
tralia, and sometimes from countries where 
[°nglish editions of papers are printed. This 
is not as expensive as it appears. I have 
had for some time arrangements with two 
newsstands in San Francisco that always 
have “Your home town paper.” Their un- 
sold copies are junk; I pay them three times 
the price the junk dealer would. That’s the 
system. 

A recent issue of a new magazine that 
has just appeared on the stands devotes some 
considerable space having a fit because there 
are so many of the “confessional” type of 
stories written by men, or by paid writers 
who imagine the situations, and that they 
are not sent in by love-sick girls and women ; 
that the dope stories are penned by som« 
gink who is sprawled over a desk in a twen 
ty-story office building and turning this mush 
True, perhaps, but what 
I know, for twelve 
have 


out by the mile. 
of it? It gets across. 
sensational first 
jiggled their way off my typewriter. The 
following have been a few of my various 
A Chinese slave girl; a prisoner 
a dope smuggler; an 


person confessions 


characters: 
on Alcatraz Island ; 
ex-judge writing about judicial evils; an 
escaper from San Quentin prison; a high 
official of the New York police force; ete., 
etc. It will be noted that all the varied art 
icles had as their base—crime. 

Of course, not once was a name signed t 
any of the articles; others that involved ni 
first person atmosphere carried the nam 
To the writer who is unable to sell fiction, 
have him or her try this style of story. True, 
it’s fiction, but not near as hard to set dow: 
as the story of two people in love. I had : 
very attractive offer from a big syndicat: 
to write a story each week. They had t 
be crook stories and they had to contain th 
love element. Now I have about as much 
romance in my system as a peanut; the fact 
that I am happily married is my own faul 
The editor of the newspaper allied with this 
syndicate was surprised because I had t 
turn him down. I needed the money; h 
looked around my private room and saw the 
mass of data, and for the life of him h 


(Continued on page 63) 
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“Children of the Ritz” 


Cornell Woolrich has added another gem 
to his crown of literary achievements in win- 
ning the ten thousand dollar prize offered 
by College Humor in association with First 
National Pictures, for the best manuscript 
submitted to them. In the spring of 1926 
Boni and Liveright published this author’s 
first novel, “Cover Charge.” It was pre- 
sented to the publishers by this young man, 
just nineteen, still in attendance at the cours- 
es of Columbia University, and it was ad- 
judged to be the most outstanding novel 
published during that year. 

Mr. Woolrich has placed the tempo of 
“Children of the Ritz” in the gay, jazz-mad 
whirl of modern high society. The blare of 
the saxophone and the ill-concealed hip pock- 
et flask are ever present, forming a fitting 
background. The present story moves with 
a swiftness and verve that were lacking in 
Mr. Woolrich’s earlier book. 

It tells the story of a beautiful young girl 
who is born with the proverbial spoon in 
her mouth. The silver spoon is displaced 
by the silvered cocktail shaker, and things 
move speedily until a madcap adventure ends 
in her marriage to the family chauffeur. 

The readjustment of the two to their new 
life; he to the unrest of wealth, she to the 
pinch of necessity, are high problems of 
their new life. The futility of a solution is 
told against a giddy background of night 
clubs, race tracks and peccadillos. 

If you want a touch of spice added to your 
reading we recommend perusal of “Chil- 
dren of the Ritz.” 

“Children of the Ritz.” By Cornell Wool- 

rich. $2.00. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


“Jalna” 

Most prize novels are disappointing, and 
when the announcement of the Aflantic 
\onthly was made to the effect that “Jalna,” 
the product of the pen of Mazo de la Roche, 


had won the $10,000 prize, nothing startling 
in the way of literature was expected. 

Yet if a distinction is to be made between 
great and fine, “Jalna” is a fine novel. The 
novel is apt to be disappointing to many 
readers who expect cloth of gold emblazoned 
with jewels. “Jalna” is a character novel, 
deeply psychological in nature and handling. 

An old woman aspires to live more than 
a hundred years, and her indomitable will 
carries her over the century span. The live 
characters of the book are her grandchildren 

grown up and married. Their wild loves, 
their wayward passions! It is much like a 
menagerie as the wife of one of the grand- 
sons viewed it: 

“He’s selfish (speaking of her hus- 
band). He’s as self-centered as a cat. 
Like a lithe, golden, tortoise-shell cat; 
and Renny’s like a fox; and their 
grandmother is an old parrot; and 
Maggie is another cat, the soft, purry 
kind that is especially wicked and play- 
ful with a bird; and Ernest and 
Nicholas are two old owls; and Finch 
a clumsy half-grown lamb—what a 
menagerie at Jalna!” 

“Jalna” has not the usual happy ending. 
Things are muddled up before the end and 
then they are not straightened out. The 
author has been too honest for that. The 
story winds up with some happy and some 
heartbroken; which is a good picture of 
life in the real. When one comes to think 
it over, maybe “Jalna’’ is worth all of the 
prize it won. 

“Jalna.” By Mazo de la Roche. New 

York: Little, Brown and Company. 


“Samples” 

In order to aid them in carrying on the 
work of their center, which they have estab- 
lished for the purpose of making the blind 
self-supporting, the Community Workers of 
the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind 

(Continued on page 63) 

















rPP THE QUERY MAN PrP 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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H.L. N., Bangor, Me.—Hunting, fishing, 
camping, shooting and trapping stories are 
purchased by the following magazines: 
National Sportsman, 275 Newburry St., 
Boston, Mass.; Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
380 S. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio; Field 
and Stream, 249 W. 34th St., New York; 
Sportsman's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Outdoor Life and Outdoor Rec- 
reation, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado; 
and Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newburry 
St., Boston, Mass. 


’ 


Mrs. B. D. B., Stroh, Ind.—We believe 
that your manuscripts are being held by 
these publications for consideration and 
that a report on their dismissal will reach 
you in due time. These publications an- 
nounce that they report on manuscripts 


thirty days after receipt. 


J. O., Caugas, Porto Rico.—The follow- 
ing Spanish print publications use stories 
with South American settings: The Maga- 
sine of Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico; La 
Lucha, Havana, Cuba; Standard, Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic, S. A.; and Times 
of Cuba, 95 San Lazaro St., Havana, Cuba. 


I. C., Tacoma, Wash—American Mer- 
cury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York; Aflantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. ; 
The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New 
York; Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York; The Commonweal, 4624 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York; The Dial, 
153 West 13th St., New York; and Harp- 
er’s Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
use light controversial matter. 


J.C. A., Los Angeles, Cal—The new so- 
ciety of editors, publishers and writers 
which has been organized in Cincinnati, is 
known as the Authors and Publishers Guild 
of America. The address of the new organ- 
ization is 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Membership fee is listed at five dollars. 


R. A. L., Boston, Mass. America’s 
Humor Quarterly, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Calgary Evye-Opener, Box 
218, Minneapolis, Minn.; Captain Billy's 
Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn.; and 
Laughter, 584 Drexel Building, Philadel 
phia, Pa., are in the market for gags and 
humorous writings. 


P. G. G-, Waukegan, [ll—\Vhen submit 
ting poems or articles for publication, th 
notation of right reservation is made direct- 
ly on the first page of the manuscript, 
preferably the title page. The notatior 
‘Book Rights Reserved,” will give you th« 
right to incorporate the material in book 
form later. 


E. C. I., Akron, Ohio-—The following 
syndicates may consider your essays and 
sketches: George Matthew Adams Service, 
250 Park Avenue, New York; American 
Press Feature Service, 618 West Onondaga 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y.; Inquirer Syndicate, 
1125 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mec- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; Chicago Tribune Syn- 
dicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago, IIl.; 
Houghton-Millflin Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., and King Features Syndicate, 2+) 
West 58th St., New York. 
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C. K., Atlanta, Ga.—The following mag- 
azines publish poetry: The Buccaneer, 
17131%4 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas; 
Contemporary Verse, Box 427, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Voices, 13 West 54th St., New 
York; Sea Foam, Citron St., Anaheim, 
Calif.; Poet’s Scroll, Talala, Okla.; The 
Lyric West, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
\ngeles, Calif., and /nterludes, 2917 FErd- 
man St., Baltimore, Md. 


L. McD., South Bend, Ind.—W\Write let- 
ters to the syndicates and the book publish- 
ers eplaining the nature of your literary 
product. You can submit your book to the 

lowing: D. Appleton & Company, 35 
\Vest 32nd St., New York; Atlantic Month- 

Press, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 
liont & Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New 
York; George H. Doran Company, 244 
Madison Ave., New York; and Duffield & 
Company, 200 Madison Ave., New York. 


ol. S. G.—Town Topics is published at 2 
West 45th St.,. New York; The Open Road, 
245 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; Forbes, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York; and Good 
Hardware, at Spring and Macdougal Sts., 
New York. 


T. T. F., Wallace, Idaho.—FEwing Gallo- 
way, 15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y., 
advertises that he has more than 150,000 pic- 
tures of interest to writers. His company 
makes a specialty of furnishing photographs 
to magazines, advertising agencies, house or- 
vans, etc. Photographs are submitted on 
approval. The Publishers’ Photo Service, 
Inc., 105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y., 
also furnish photographs. 


F. B. C., Salem, Ind.—Before submitting 
your manuscript to a publisher, be sure that 
the particular publisher to whom you wish 
to send it will consider songs of that charac- 
ter. In other words, if you have a blues 
song, send it to a publisher who specializes 
in that class of songs, and not to a pub- 
lisher who specializes in songs of the ballad 
type. Many writers make this mistake. 
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F.W. E., Kansas City, Mo.—The follow- 
ing magazines are devoted to air stories: 

Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearborn, 
Chicago. W. H. Mitchell, Editor. 

liestern Flying, 500-502 Bryson Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Robert Pritchard. 

Aviation, 250 West 57th St., New York, 
N. Y. R. Sidney Bowen, Jr., Managing 
[<ditor. 

<lir Stories, 271 Madison 
York, N.Y. 

lero Digest, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. J. E. Horsfall, Editor. 

U.S. Air Services, Washington, D. C. 

elviation Stories and Mechanics, New 


York, N. 2. 


Ave., New 


G. C., Dayton, Ohio.—This information 
is solicited directly from the editors and is 
included in the monthly market notices. If 
the editor neglects to include rates of pay- 
ment in his notice it is a good plan to make 
some definite rate before allowing him to 
publish your material. 


M. J. D., Columbus, Ohio.—Place the no 
tation, “First American Serial Rights,’ on 
the first page of your manuscript. Write 
to the editors of the greeting card companies 
and explain to them that you want to in- 
clude your verses in a book. We refer you 
to “Copyrights and Other Rights’ in the 
June Dicest and “Hidden Money in Manu- 
scripts,” in the August issue. 


hk. H, M., St. Louis, Mo.—Articles sub- 
mitted under contract belong to the publica- 
tion buying them, unless you have some 
agreement with the editor about rights. You 
are entitled to sell second rights to other 
magazines following publication in the first 
magazine. 


Erratum 

There are some errors in The Query 
Man’s reply to H. M., Atlanta, Ga., pub- 
lished in the November issue of THe Wri- 
Caprice, Tempo and Sea 
Foam are no longer published. The Poet's 
Scroll is now published at Howe, Okla., and 
Contemporary Verse at 43 Prospect Ave., 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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The Songwriting Game 


Studying the Music-Loving Public’s Needs — Publishers’ Mistakes in 
Rejecting Masterpieces—Developing the Idea Into Lyric Form 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


NE OF the big mistakes the majority of 

the song writers make is their failure 
to study the likes and the dislikes of the 
music loving public. Many of them will 
construct a lyric with a few rhyming words 
and an ordinary melody and feel they have 
created a hit. 
aged at the many refusals they receive from 
the big publishers. They fail to grasp the 
idea that a novice in the songwriting game 
has a:much harder time gaining an accept- 
ance than a professional, and, consequently, 
must deliver a song as good, if not better, 
than the current releases. 

Publishers have also made mistakes, too. 
I know of a certain big New York publisher 
who turned down a manuscript. Another 
publisher in the same building accepted it 
eand it became a raging hit. I know of many 
examples of song writers who produced 
“worthy wares” which were turned down by 
reputable publishers. 

These writers had faith in their efforts 
and published the songs themselves, with a 
wealth of determination, a few finally did 
crash the almost impenetrable wall of Song- 
dom with a hit. Others who had songs 
equally as good failed to create a demand 
for their songs and faded out of the picture. 
It takes work and plenty of it to popularize 


In time they become discour- 


a song and that is very essential in success- 
ful song writing. 

A few weeks ago a young writer in Chi- 
cago wrote two songs which had been re- 
fused by nearly every publisher in that city. 
Still having faith in them, he interested 
Henry A. Keats, organist of the Oriental 
Theatre in Chicago, one of the biggest the- 
atres in the world. Mr. Keats featured both 
numbers with song-slides and both songs at 
present have won deserved recognition. Now 
the publishers are becoming more interested 





in them. He is publishing them himself and 


with a demand already created, no doubt, he 


will sell them at his own price. 

This has happened many times, in fact a 
big publisher refused to 
There.” Water he paid $25,000 for it. 


Frederick 


accept 


Knight Logan, an unknown 
composer, wrote a waltz, titling it “A/issouri 


Waltz.” 


ferent publishers, he took a wiser course 


Instead of sending it to the dif 


and planned to create a demand for it. He 
knew that as soon as the song got under 
way, it would not take very long to know 
its true value. As soon as this was accom 
plished, he would have no difficulty in find- 
ing a publisher who would see its commer 
cial possibilities and accept it. 

The first thing Logan did was to have 
copies and orchestrations made. He mailed 
them to the 
Many of them sent the copies back and re- 
fused to play it, but he continued to send 
them out until a few of the leaders began to 


different orchestra leaders. 


realize they were in possession of a musical 
gem. 

Fred Forster was at that time owner of a 
small music jobbing house in Chicago. He 
began to receive orders for a few copies of 
“Missouri Walts’” daily and he wondered 
who published it. Orders still came in and 
then he was forced to locate the publisher. 
One of Forster’s salesmen found an or 
chestra leader who had an orchestration of 
the number and Forster immediately com 
municated with Logan, gave him a large ad 
Other 


publishers laughed at Forster for paying so 


vance check and a royalty contract. 


much for the song but in a few months For 
ster returned the laugh. “JA/issouri Waltz” 
became a terrific hit and passed 3,000,000 
copies. It is now a standard seller and one 
of the greatest song hits ever published. If 
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you feel you have something worth while 
and your efforts have been refused by the 
hig publishers, then try to popularize them 
1 some way and you can soon find out if 
vour song possesses “hit” qualities. 

There are many amateur writers through- 
out the country who can create good, orig- 
inal ideas but are unable to develop them 
into lyric form. Those who are unable to do 
his should have them reconstructed and re- 
ised by a competent, professional lyric 
vriter who specializes in this class of work. 

If you have no musical setting to your 

ric and are unable to write a good one, seek 
he services of one who will do justice to 

uur Iyric. Publishers will not accept man- 
iscripts in lyric form only, they will consider 
mly those that are in complete form, both 
vords and music. 

The average amateur contributor lacks 

mcentration. They will send in to the dif- 
ferent publishers songs that possess old 
shop-worn ideas, poorly constructed lyrics 
ind mediocre melodies. The professional 
taff writers are not the only ones turning 
ut the song hits at the present time. Un- 
nown writers are coming to the front. 
look at some of the current releases and 
ou will see new names on the title pages. 

Originality is one of the key notes of suc- 
‘essful song writing. Both the publisher 

id public demands it. Never be a musical 
counterfeit or plagiarize a past or current 
success. Be original and you eventually 
vill find out that it pays the biggest divi- 
lends. Concentrate on that character of 
song you enjoy writing the most. If you can 
write comedy songs better than the other 

pes, then specialize on this particular char- 
cter. Keep away from subjects that are 
foreign to your imagination and when you 
write be sure to know your subject thor- 


ughly. 


‘. poET who wished to write a verse on 
the sea was lashed to the mast of a small 
chooner and taken out in a heavy storm. 
(his seems a drastic measure, but very 
likely he broke loose and wrote it anyhow. 
Judge 









prepaid. 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 


ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 

We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, 0. 






MUSIC PRINTERS 


Established 1876 


ZIMMERMAN iio. 











POETS MAKE BIG MONEY 


with my 50-50 collaboration plan. Just what you 
have been looking for. You send the poem; I write 
the piano part. 50-50 on the sale profits. Write now 
for the complete plan. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Thomaston, Maine 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody to your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35c each: 
“Wings of Heaven,"’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,”’ ‘‘Dar’s a Lil’ 
Boy A Pinin’,”’ 
“Vanita Waltzes.’’ 
95 Rutland Road. Brooklyn. New York. 


‘Dream of the Baby,’ ‘March Victorious,’’ 








Two song p 
help place sor 
arral 


inteed correct 





ems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer 50-50 plan. We 
1gs 
od for UKULELE, PIANO, Orchestra, and Band. Work guar- 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside), 


SONG WRITERS 


Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music 
fadio Song Book, 15 New Popular songs, $1.00 


Salem, Indiana 











as necessary as good music. Have your songs 





GOOD WORDS 


revised before they are set to melody. 


rs free. 





LEE R. ICE 
Marietta, Ohio 








Send for 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


have waited for so long 

SUNSET SONG SERVICE 
Room 1, 521 Robson St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


latest proposition—the offer you 








products, « 





will find it profitable to make use of these 


columns—both to advertise their services or 
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r to answer the call of opportunity. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPS 


BS 


BPS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 


various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, 


and announce- 
will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


magazine of the Boy 
and Little, 


Boys’ Life, the official 
Scout Movement in the United States, 
Brown & Co., Book Publishers, are offering a 
prize of $4,000 in addition to royalties for the 
best story based on the Boy Scout Oath and Law. 
A copy of the Scout Law, bs which competitors 
must be governed in their story themes, will be 
sent upon request. Any one is eligible to submit 
a manuscript, which must be 40,000 words or more 
in length, Only manuscripts of unpublished works 


will be considered; stories which have appeared 
serially are ineligible. All manuscripts submitted 
vill be considered, first, as competing for the 


publication by Boys’ Life, 
Brown & Company, 


prize ; second, for serial 
or book publication by Little, 


or both, on terms to be arranged with the author. 
The competition will close July 1, 1928, and an- 
nouncement of the winner will be made as soon 
thereafter as possible. The winning story will 
be published serially by Boys’ Life, beginning in 
the autumn of 1928, and in book form by Little, 
Brown & Co., in April, 1929. °F gyrate should 
be sent to Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

ew Age Illustrated invites you to write them 
a hil setting forth your own opinions on the 
subject of what you wish to know about the 


man you marry. For the best letter of not more 


than 400 words, they will award the following 
prizes: $25, first prize; $15, second prize; and 
$10, third prize. All letters must be received 
prior to January 30, 1928, and prize-winning let- 
ters will be published in the April, 1928, issue. 
Address letters to Man I Marry Contest, The New 


Age Illustrated, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Birth Control Review, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is offering four prizes of $50, $25, 15 
and $10 for the best cartoons or drawings sym- 
bolizing the Birth Control Movement. The draw- 
ings must be in black ink on white paper for 
direct reproduction on zinc. The proportions must 
be as 6 to 7 and the drawings must be capable 
of very great reduction or enlargement. Litera- 
ture giving the particulars needed by contestants 
as to the work and objects of the Birth Control 
Movement can be obtained by writing Room 1904, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Contest closes 
January 15 


Market Notes 


Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. Regi- 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
“We want no fiction and 
articles on country living, 


Country Life, 
nald T. Townsend, 
$5.00 a year. 


We use 


a copy; 
no poetry. 





country estates, building, interior decorating, gar- 
dens, gardening, sports, animals, etc. Good pho- 
tographs can also be used. Manuscripts are re 
ported on immediately, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of $50.00 an article.” 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for merchandising and sales campaign stories of 
dairy plants—milk, butter, ice cream, cheese, etc. 
Stories should range from 1000 to 2000 words 
in length. Photographs are desired if they arc 
graphically envi of a story. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word and $1.00 to $3.00 for photographs.” 


Electrical Merchandising, 10th Avenue and 36t] 
Street, New York City. L. E. Moffett, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
year. “We are interested in articles on deale1 
methods, accounts of successful campaigns, ex- 
pense control, unusual advertising or selling idea 
—all in the electrical retail field. We also us 
cbalaneaia,” 
119 West 57th St., New York 
Yates. Issued month 
“We use practically) 


Popular Radio, 
City. Editor, Raymond F. 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
no human interest material. By this we refer to 
personality sketches and the general data that 
would interest the casual radio listener. We ar 
especially interested in constructional data, involv 
ing the general scientific side of the Art. All 
of the fascinating happenings in the great field 
of communication without wires are presented 
for the lay reader in every-day terminology. 
Material of this sort, however, takes up only ap 
proximately one-third of the entire issue, Th 
remainder of the space is devoted to construction 
al details of popular receivers and power access 
ories for radio sets. Photographs should accom- 
pany articles. Manuscripts are reported o1 
promptly, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Radio 


News, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
Editor, i 


Hugo Gernsback. Issued monthly; 23, 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use general inter 
est articles on different phases of radio, i. « 
broadcasting, receiving, problems of the radi 
public in general, etc.; articles describing late 
scientific progress in radio; constructional artic! 
on receivers, amateur transmitters, accessorit 
etc.; and fiction stories having radio as the ma 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The “greatest 
essential’ is a 
creative mind ! 


“Idea-ability is the mainspring 
of all great writing ability. 
Don’t place all the emphasis 
on diction, vocabulary, edu- 
cation. These may all be ac- 
quired. The first and greatest 
writing essential is capacity 
for having or getting ideas.” 

(From an editor's memoirs.) 

























The Newspaper Approach 
to Confidence and Style 


EOPLE who live the full life, exposed to 

the gamut of human experience, are 
natural reservoirs of ideas: that make litera- 
ture. They know their subjects—and, in 
writing, that is half the battle. 

Almost every month you hear of some 
new author of whom it is said: “He used to 
be a newspaper man.” Or some society 
woman or business man writing for news- 
papers and magazines. Training in journal- 
ism has come to be a passport to literary op- 
portunity. 

The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
you the chance to develop yourself along the 
same productive lines. Y ou write, at home, 
just as you would on a big city newspaper. 
Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk method. You enjoy 
direct contact with active New York news- 
paper men. 

There is no class-room, mass instruction 
Your problem is treated by itself. You are 
encouraged to develop your own background, 
according to your talents and tastes. You 
work on and develop actual assignments, just 
as a metropolitan reporter does—all carefully 
edited as though for publication, then re- 
turned‘to you with suggestions and criticisms. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the Newspaper In- 
stitute’s present enrollment consists of men 
and women who had previous—and, in some 
cases, extensive—writing experience. Some 
of them come in to add to their repertoire 
that great desideratum—metropolitan news- 
paper training. Others find the course an 
incentive to begin where they left off—or to 
apply the uncompromising method of first- 
class journalism to overcome tendencies to- 
ward unconvincing characterization, over- 
drawn climaxes, or spotty technique. 


To those who are already confident 

and who may not wish to lose even the 
short time required to.take our Writing 
Aptitude Test, we will send the book, 
“Journalism, Your Future, and You,” free 
of cost or obligation. It gives you an im- 
mediate close-up of N. I. A. instruction 
and shows the workings of the evolution- 
ary processes that make the newspaper- 
trained writer capable of literary achieve- 
ment. If you’d like to receive it, mail first 
coupon below. 


U newspaper Institute of America | 


ewspaper Institute of America | 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 1 
Send me your book, “Journalism, Your Future,and ] 
| You” and further inform ation on writing for profit. 
l Mr. ) ] 
ERNE AD c's etek weaieiealee hale Aa eerw as viene hota 
| Miss J | 
{ - ES EE ere Te re rl ee ee ] 
I (All correspondence confi lential No salesmen will ] 
call on you) 7A318D 
Se 1 oS 


To those who want to make sure— 
We offer a Writing Aptitude Test—not, 
by the way, the sort of test that is pur- 
posely made easy. If you do well with it, 
you may rest assured that you have some 
chance as a writer. The coupon below will 
bring you this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
[ 25 West 45th Street, New York [ 
[ James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 
Send me your free IVriting Aptitude Test and 
l further information on writing for profit. I 


SEND. Bo t6 5s oe rus aes win Dad eM Owe nes eae we | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will l 
call on you) 7A318 









































Vadewbdle Bowks 
For Writers 











THE BEST SHORT 
STORIES OF 1927 


And the Year Book of the American 


Short Story 
Edited by EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 

The thirteenth annual issue contains twenty 
best short stories of the year by Ernest Heming 
way, Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
DuBose Hey 
leading Amer 
Year Book inf 


story, lists of 


Wister, and other 


e complete 





ition on the American short 








n i rraphies, biog 
raphies of writers and vinuche valuable general in- 


formation $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1926-27 


And the Year Book of the Drama in 
America 
Edited by BURNS MANTLE 
Eighth annual issue of this popular Year 
Book of the Drama 
including Broadway, The Road to Rome, Satur- 
In Abra- 


with text of ten best plays, 





day’s Children, 





ham’s Bosom, The Play’s ting, Daisy 





Mayme, and other successes, an immense 
a on plays and play pro 


of valuable dat: 
$3.00 





amount 
ducing in America. 


THE BEST BRITISH 
SHORT STORIES OF 1927 


Edited by EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 
The popular annual collection of short stories 
authors of today, 
l $2.50 


by many well-known British 





with valuable reference mate 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 








BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe — Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LONG BLDG. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














for marketi 


and authors’ agent. Write for terms, testim 


P. O. Box B-1013, 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





Criticism—T yping—Marketing 
H. L. HURSH 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


yz. Fourteen years’ experience as author 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


theme. In reference to the latter item, radio 
technique as a theme is desirable rather than stories 
dealing with the general side of broadcasting, 
reception, etc. Photographs of the latest scien- 
tific progress in radio are acceptable; also poetry 
vith radio as a main theme. Manuscripts ar 
reported on within three weeks, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of two cents a 
word and up.” 

The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Indiana 
Editor, Frank E. Hering. Issued monthly; 5c 
copy. “We do not buy fiction. Our only editorial 
needs at present are for good feature stories oi 
about 1200 to 1800 words. We can not use an 
manuscript that even verges on the essay. Ow 
articles must be first, about an intriguing subject; 
second, full of action and incident; third, enter- 
tainingly written. Our May issue is a Mother's 
Day number, and we are now in the market for 
feature articles that are suitable for such a spe 
cial issue. Photographs are acc cepted. Manu 
scripts are reported on within a week, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one to tw 
cents a word.” 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, Ne 
York. Helen Havener, Editor. Issued month], 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are particular! 


. interested in achievement stories, psychological a1 


ticles on women’s problems, an occasional trav 

story, and articles with a statistical backgrow 

dealing with women’s business progress. Phot 

graphs are accepted with articles. Manuscripts 
are paid for on acceptance, at the rate of $35.0) 
for an article of 2000 words from well-know 

writers, and $25.00 for a single-page article, 12' 

words, from well- enOWe wr! riters.” 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicag 
Illinois, has decided to buy all American ai 
Canadian magazine rights in the future, instead 
First American and Canadian serial rights onl 

The Jewish iiaiae: 32 Union Square, N« 
York City. Herbert Forbush, Editor. Issu 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “Ficti 
humorous and non-humorous, of Jewish life 
wanted. Stories should be written in a fine 
interesting mood, with a realistic, romantic, spirit 
ed, poetic and artistic touch, and should run about 
2000 words in length. Manuscripts are report 
on within a week, and payment is made on a 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 

The Children’s Own Buddy-Book, 93 Mass 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. Editor, D. 
Bushnell. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want new ideas in handicraft { 
boys and girls not over ten years of age; origi! 
puzzles suitable for children from four to te 
and story material that teaches. We can not u 
fairy tales, and we have all the verse mater 
on hand that we need at present. Manusc 
are reported on within a month and payment is 
made on public: ation at the rate of one-half c« 
a word.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Palmer courses are the best I 
know anything about. The stu- 
dents certainly receive big value 
for what they pay. The fact that 
not only beginners but many pro- 
fessional writers are numbered 
among the students speaks well 
for the Institute.” 


bulk Clr 


° writer of mystery stories, western stories, 
sea stories, serials . . regular contributor to 
“The Saturday Evening Post.” 




























Why do editors buyr 


The story’s the thing! 


It 1s so with Carl Clausen. It can be so 
in your life if you have the urge for 
authorship. 

As Rupert Hughes said, speaking of 
the Palmer courses, ‘Genius itself must 
learn the machinery of expression.” 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship 
operates with this fact in mind. Palmer 
instruction cannot insure you a “liter- 
ary arrival.”” Only you yourself can do 
that. But the Palmer Institute can 
quicken your ability and power of self- 
expression. It can give you careful, 
authentic instruction as to the kind of 
stories that your natural talent can 
produce. 

Let the Palmer Institute help you to 
shape word-pictures that will make peo- 
ple eager to read that will make 
editors eager to buy. Perhaps the story’s 
the thing in your life but you’ve never 
been able to express yourself clearly, 
adequately. Let the strength and judg- 
ment of the Palmer Institute help you 
as it has countless others, 


Palmer training is personal. It takes 
your talent and develops it to the point 
where you will be able to write stories 
that grip the imagination—stories that 
delight the most critical reader—stories 
that sell. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 

Palmer courses are endorsed by many 
other famous authors, among them 


Jim TULLy 
JessE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
RutH Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HuGHEs 
KATHARINE NEWLIN BuRT 
ALEX McLArEN 
JuLtie M. LirppMANN 
CuHar_es KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREEN 





Dept. 15-A, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


Please send me, without obligation, details about 


the course I have checked. 
Short Story Writing C) Photoplay Writing 


0) English and Self-Expression 


Name 





















Address 









ill correspondence strictly confidential 
alesme nw Ti cal on vou 

































Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 

KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 

pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 

and who is RECOMMENDED BY 

EDITORS. 

| Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The following, mtd received from clients (typical 
of hundreds ): Then I got through with 
‘The Captive Princess,’ I turned out another story 
according vt your formula, It was accepted im- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking | 
for more. Another client writes: “ . . . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe | 








me, I’m grateful to you. Yet another: “Thank | 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.’”’ And still another: 


“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, 
respect of my story, on which you 

Similar letters come in constantly. 
If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 
P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.0 | 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
1 


between the two places.) 


| 
your check in | 
collaborated.” | 








-Or- 





resses are 


(Both addr 
divides his time 














ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


lessen 








THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 
short stories, novelettes, novels, photoplays, magazine and newspaper 
articles. My service will help you make the best of your ideas, It 
will help you write with care and skill—and then, it will help you 
market your work. No correspondence courses or books to sell— 
nothing but helpful, personal, reliable service. Write today for full 
particulars. LESLIE CLEMENS 


Dept. 4, 64 John St., East. Canada. 


Waterloo, Ont., 














Lear *n Hoos? 


Make money taking plotures. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 
silicone" — full particulars. 

RICAN SCHOOL = PROTOORARNY 
Dept. 7361, eon Michigan 4ve Chicago, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from page 


as writers— 
of mutual 
to thei 


that the 
meeting for a 
aid in the work 
hearts. If the 
an honest-to-goodness writer, 
who knows his 


members are meeting 
definite 
that 

man who brings the ice is 
a writer who 


purpose 


lies nearest 


is beginning to sell, a writer 


onions; and if the college president’s wif 
is a dilettante scribbler 
Nature, or 
when she feels 


who writes an essay 
on the beauties of 
the loves of the turtle-doves, 
like it—why, then, the iceman should be 
the club, and the college president’s wift 
should be out. You don’t have to ask a man 
to dinner because you meet him at a writers’ 
but very likely you will wish to do s 


poem on 


club, 

This brings us to the question of the bene 
fits which the writers’ club, or manuscript 
group, or whatever you like to call it, 
fers upon its members. Chief among them, 
perhaps, is the alleviation of that loneliness 
of soul and mind referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article. Fine friendships ar 
often formed at the and 
oped by more orthodox social intercours 

Eudora Ramsay 


Mrs. 
the organizers of that very successful Ricl 
mond club, wittily “Misery’s prover 
bially gregarious nature and the desire to 
alleviate our suffering brought 
the initial cohesion, but the mutual help 
receiving is perpetuating the club. 
stiffened and backbones 
contact with other 


con- 


meetings, devel- 


Richardson, one of 


Says, 


own about 
are 
Upper 
strengthened by 
tunates who must choose between being vet 

miserable not writing or moderately miser- 
able writing. Centering upon the latter an 
somewhat lesser evil is easier when inspira- 


lips are 
unfor 


tion is reinforced by the human tendency to- 
wards emulation.” 

Nobody can possibly understand a writ 
of course; but another writer 
than does the most sympathetic of 


comes nearer 
doing it 
the Philistines. 
criticism at the meetings are more welcome 
to a real writer than all the ignorant prais 
for he knows that 


Even the sharpest stings of 


of relatives and friends, 
the persons who are criticizing him see what 
he was driving at, even if they also see that 





he didn’t get there. And he knows they are 
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not blind to the merit of his work, although 
it is not their business to dwell upon it at the 
moment. 

These writers’ clubs, in the vast majority 
f cases, are not for the novice who has 
everything to learn. Nearly all of those 
with which I am familiar have a fair pro- 
portion of members who have sold quite a 
bit of stuff. These members are either con- 
fidently hoping to graduate from the semi- 
professional to the professional ranks, or, 
like many well-known authors, they write 
for pleasure and to supplement a sure and 
satisfactory income, having congenial jobs, 
professions, or businesses which they do not 
intend to surrender. The other members, 
the non-sellers, are usually on the borders 
of the Promised Land, almost in sight of 
the milk and honey. This condition is nat- 
ural enough. The organizers of these coter- 
ies, which must necessarily be critical if they 
ure to be anything at all, would be dumb 
indeed if they didn’t realize the plain fact 
that a person who can’t write has no busi- 
ness in a writers’ club. 

And now for a faithful word about the 
consideration and criticism of members’ 
stories. The most obvious and common 
faults in the work of inexperienced writers 
should not be present, and in most cases 
they will not be present. By the time a 
writer had got far enough along the road 

» be invited to join one of these groups, he 
or she is pretty sure to have learned how 
to start a story, how to have a story instead 
of just a piece of writing, how to handle 
retrospect more or less acceptably, how to 
create characters instead of writing down 
names, how to convince the reader that the 
thing is so, in place of merely saying it is 
so—in short, how to write. But there will 
be nearly always two outstanding faults in 
the script to which criticism ought to be 
directed, for these faults are frightfully 
common in the work of semi-professional 
writers, and even in that of some very suc- 
cessful professionals, who, perhaps, do not 


cause in editorial offices. One of these 
faults is obscurity, and the other is the 
script itself. 

(Continued on page 52) 







































CORONA 
in COLORS! 


The latest thing 
in portable typewriters 


ORONA stores are now dis- 
playing six beautiful new 
Duco finished Coronas — the 
very latest in personal writing 
machines. You will want one 
of these new colored Coronas, 
even if you already own a 
black one. Select a color to 
harmonize with your desk or 
the room in which you write. 


There are six colors to choose 
from — scarlet, blue, green, 
ivory, maroon and lavender. 
The coupon will bring you our 
latest literature with pictures 
of these new machines in 
actual colors. Mail it now! 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
116 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me by return mail your latest litera- 
ture showing the new Duco finished Coronas in actual 
colors. 



















PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“‘dry”’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographic travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory 

Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 








MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, N. Y. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis, Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











FOR SERVICE I LEAD 


Manuscripts revised and neatly typed, including extra 
first and last page and one carbon copy. 


POEMS A SPECIALTY 
All work at lowest rates. A trial will convince you. 
THE DE-REA SERVICE 
854 W. Marquette Rd. Chicago, I1l. 
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The Boy Citizen of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
been discontinued, 





Child Play, 2231 West 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Editor, Norton McGiffin. Issued monthly ; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested only 
in short stories or verse appealing to the child 
of five to twelve years of age—constructive, enter- 
taining or fiction. Manuscripts are reported on 
weekly, and payment is made on publication.” 


The Girls’ Weekly, published for girls 9 to 14 
years of age, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Editor, Novella Dillard Preston 
Issued weekly; 60c a year. “We are interested 
in stories of achievement and of adventure, teach- 
ing a lesson, between 1000-1500 words in length. 
Articles on things to make and do, and how to 
grow flowers, etc., between 200-800 words, are 
desired. We can also use editorials for girls 
not more than 800 words in length. Manuscripts 
are reported on on the tenth of month following 
receipt, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of $1.00 to $4.00 an article.” 


The Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. Editor, A. Edith Meyers. Issued 
weekly; 60c a year. “We are in the market for 
serial stories, eight to ten chapters, 2000 to 250) 
words each; short stories, 2500 words; illustrated 
articles, 200 to 500 words; editorials, 450 words; 
and suggestions for games, parties, handicraft 
all to interest girls 13 to 16 years of age. Photo 
graphs are also used. Manuscripts are reported 
on in about two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of $4.00 to $5.00 a thou 
sand words.” 

St. Nicholas, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, George F. Thomson. Issued month 
ly; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “Our publication 
appeals to boys and girls of high-school age. We 
are completely booked up for serials for 192s 
and are well supplied with other material, particu 
larly verse. Our short stories run from 3000 t 
5000 words, and sketches and articles from 250 
to 3000 words. Manuscripts are reported on with 
in a month, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one cent a word for stories, sketches 
and articles, and 25c a line for verse.’ 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
William L. Chenery, Editor. Issued weekly; & 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘Most of the material used 
in Collier’s is prepared by staff members or rec 
ognized authorities who are well known in their 
special fields. We do, however, buy an occasiona! 
‘news’ article, which must be of such a natur: 
that it may still be regarded as news eight or ten 
weeks after it is prepared. Our length limit is 
4000 words. We do not use poetry. Manuscript: 
are usually reported on within a week after re 
ceipt. 





c 


Cupid’s Diary, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Margaret Sheridan, Editor. Issued semi 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for bright, modern romances, written 
from the girl’s point of view; no sophistication 
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no questionable situations; plenty of color and 
emotion; feminine charm and love interest. We 
can also use short stories from 401) to 8000 words 
in length, novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
and serials from 50,000 to 90,000 words. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one to three cents a word.” 

Detective Story Magazine, 
New York. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are al- 
ways in the market for articles up to 5000 words, 
short stories from 2000 to 6000 words, novelettes 
from 25,000 to 30,000 words, and serials from 
6,000 to 80,000 words. Manuscripts are reported 
on in about two weeks, and payment is made on 

‘ceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up. 


is 





79 Seventh Avenue, 





1926 Broadway, New York City. 

J ‘Editor. Issued monthly; 2dc a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested in first 
person stories of love and romance, 3000 to 6000 
vords in length. Manuscripts are paid for on 
acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Dream W orld, 
Helen J. Day, 





The Five Novels Monthly, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. F. A. McChesney, Editor. “We de- 
sire Western, adventure, sport, detective and 


romantic novels, 25,000 to 35,000 words in length. 
All stories must be romantic. Sex stories are not 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
id payment is made on acceptance, at the 
f two cents a word and up. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minw 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


at 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. {SS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, | Pa. 






























WRITERS AND CLUB MEMBERS: 


Manuscripts typed, 10c a page: 
two markets suggested. Stationery printed; your 
or greetings on cards or folder: Iso other job printing at 
Telephone 6—6095 


THE TYPERIE 


one carbon copy, minor errors 


corrected own 





poenis 
very reasonable rates. 





















702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 
MANUSCRIPTS 
correctly copied by experienced typist. 10c¢ per 


page which includes one carbon copy. 
KATE S. PHILLIPS 
Room 505, Exchange Bank Bldg. 
Little Rock, Ark. 




















THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


(James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors. 


Reading and criticism of manuscripts, 


revision, and preparation of manuscripts 


and advised upon with the aim always to give constructive 


[-diting, 
read 


regarding markets. 
All manuscripts 
criticism. 


advice 
for publication. 


Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


Book manuscripts a specialty. An 


supervision. 

_ The charges for Reading, full Letter of 
Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, 
as follows: 


are 
1,000 words or less............; $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words........... 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words........... 2.25 
8,000 to 4,000 words........... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words........... 3.75 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for 
each thousand words; ask for special rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 
for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words. 
carbon copy, 75c. 


With one 





Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 


efficient typing service under personal 


Text Books for Writers 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts....... $2.50 
Sg 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters........... 2.50 
36 Dramatic Situations.............0:. 1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Nenana 1.20 
Modern Photoplay Writing. . 3.00 
Plotting the Short Story.............. 1.00 
Figurative Language.................. 1.50 
Writing for the Trade Press........... 1.00 
Ruymes and Bleters... .........5.scccccess 75 
The Way Bite Prmt....... oo ccs cccccaas .50 
How to Write a Short Story.......... 65 
The Manuscript Record............... 1.00 
WME BGGOrs, WARE «o.oo sicccice cee 25 


Advice of Editors on Preparation of 


Manuscripts. 25 
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PST STU ee eee Lo LL 


We Publish and Market 


BOOKS si: UNUSUAL KIND: 


Those Having a Purpose 


Estimates Furnished. 
Catalogue Mailed On Request. 


Dept.C, 1841 BROADWAY, New York City 
OTT ee TTME SLL SLL Lee LLL LPL bo SLL 








$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 

Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 

ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 

Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn, 











SEND FIFTEEN CENTS 
for a THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to the INTERNATIONAL 
POETRY MAGAZINE. Send it today to the 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE, Inc. 
Newport, Kentucky 











ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts. 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 
74 Irving Place, New York 











Practica, SERVICE For WRITERS 
Juveniles a Specialty 
Reading fee $1.00. Available markets and 
constructive criticism tree. 
ADELE S. BAILEY 


Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 
Let us help you get more money for your short 
stories, poems, novels, plays, etc. Send manuscripts 
in original form or write for information, 
CALUMET PUBLISHING AGENCY 
83rd and Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Writer's Digest 


WRITERS IN COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 49) 


The last thing a writer learns, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, is how to be 
clear. The story and the characters are so 
plain to his own mind that he can not imag- 
ine how they can fail to be plain to the 
reader’s. He forgets that the reader knows 
only what is down on the paper. Any 
editor, staff reader, or professional critic 
will tell you that he finds this obscurity the 
commonest defect in otherwise good work 
If it is so with experts who, helped by ex 
perience with thousands of stories, can guess 
what the writer is driving at, how about th 
average reader? Here is a matter in whicl 
the manuscript club can be of the greatest 
possible help. Is the story clear all the way 
through? Is the opening obscure and vague, 
or is it illuminating and suggestive of the 
problem? If the writer can not impress his 
fellow-members with the clarity of his story 
he had better work it over. For they, too. 
are readers; and they are far more acute 
than the average. 

The script is nearly always unworthy oi 
the story. You get a good story in a script 
that would disgrace a grammar-school kid 
This happens in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred. Why it is so I can not say. I drive 
around the country, and I see magnificent 
high schools and colleges everywhere; anil 
I am forced to conclude that these institu- 
tions are so busy teaching other things that 
they can’t teach their students spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and the art of taking 
pains to do a job properly. I do know this: 
it is not so in England, or France, or Ger- 
many, or the Scandinavian countries. Over 
there you can be pretty darned sure that the 
writer who has a good story also has a good 
script. It ought to be so over here, but it 
isn’t. This is a matter of supreme import- 
ance, demanding the close and faithful at- 
tention of the writers’ clubs. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of a good script. 





DENMARK so appreciates her poets that 
she places them on her civil list and pays 
them a regular salary from the government. 
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FICTION SUBJECTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


are not meat for babes and sucklings. Yet, 
if they mirror the life of the day (and we 
do not hear it claimed that they are untrue 
in this respect) they have a reason for their 
heing—if Balzac and Fielding and Richard- 
son and others who faithfully depicted the 
society of their times, had legitimate reasons 
for their work. 

It is true that some of the pictures of 
modern life as presented in our current fic- 
tion are not pleasant, nor calculated to give 
us an exalted opinion of our fellow-men— 
but if it presents “man and his possible or 
conceivable experiences” we can hardly ob- 
ject that it is not legitimate fictional ma- 
terial. 








e “This is just the place for me,” 

is Said the artist at the bank, 

“For here whene’er I draw some cash 
No one can call it rank.” 





found elsewhere in this issue. 


$2.65, or sent on approval if you wish. 


342 Madison Avenue 











Authors! - Writers! - Attention! 


Your time is valuable—use it to write future stories 
and let me type your present manuscripts to conform to 
editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Typing—revising—marketing. Terms on request. 


HOWARD A. DAVIS, Authors’ Agent 
4918 Kentucky Ave., Chicago, II. 

















YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 





AUTHORS 

Have your manuscripts typed by an expert accord- 
ing to editorial requirements. Prompt, accurate work. 
Corrections made if desired. One or more carbon 
copies free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Everything proof-read. 50 to 75c per thou- 
sand words, Give me a trial. 

OTIS D. VAUGHN 

P. O. Box 72, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 

















TYPING WANTED 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed, 60c 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. Poems, 
2c per line. 

MRS. H. McCANN 
746 S. Noble St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





What Makes a Story Sell? 


TORIES sell because they are dramatic and stick to the subject! What is 
“dramatic”? How do successful writers “stick to the subject”? 

These things are explained in “Narrative Technique,” the best text-book 
ever written on story writing. Fifty-nine leading American universities and 
colleges, the leading American motion picture directors, and many authors of best 
sellers are using this book successfully today. Within its 476 illustrated pages is 
more meat than in most expensive correspondence courses. It is the standard 
work on plot making. The authors, Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia 
University, and Thomas H. Uzzell, former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, 
are both fiction writers and the leading teachers of story writing in this country. 


An article on modern psychology in its bearing on fiction writing will be 
> ‘ 


Your copy of “Narrative Technique” will be mailed to you on receipt of 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 








New York City 










































critic since 1918, will read 
FREE OF CHARGE, an 


for return. 


Randal Julian Carnes’ 


Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., 


criticisms 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 


FREE CRITICISM 
Randal Julian Carnes 
Former magazine editor and 


short-story 
and criticise, 
y short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 


are 








Jingles, Puns, Parodies, 


My method makes it EAS 
Course, only $2.00. 
“Part-ticklers,” 25c. 
JACK W. PANSY, 


HONEST CRITIC 








of short stories, novelettes, 
experienced writer. I read all the 
mitted as employ no helpers. Set 
my three services: criticisms, mark 


Authors’ Agent 





We do busi ness for the established 
names with talent behind them are 
WRITE FOR TERMS 

Fiction Plays 
Manuscript Mart 


225 Michigan Avenue, North 
Foreign and Western Affiliat 


Sample Lesson 


books ar 


Radio Plays 


GRAHAM AND WORTH 


LEARN TO WRITE JOKES 


Monologues, etc 
Pep up your stories with original humor. 
Y. Complete 
and 


296 Broadway, New York 


ISM 


manuscripts sub 
nd for details o 
eting and typing 


CLARENCE L. ROESER 





encouraged, 


Chicago 


ions 








Revise, type, market novels, short 
Reasonable rates. 
ing copyright. Booklet free. 


218 Ries Bldg., 








5210 Cornell Ave. 





WRITERS: HOLLYWOOD REVISION 
AND PUBLISHING CO. 


stories, 


Complete photoplay service, includ- 


Hollywood, Calif. 


POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


Chicago, III, 


id articles by an 


Scenarios 








articles, 


f 


121 Graebner Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. 


THOSE WHO WRITE 


writer, but new 











Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


wae. beng 6 Tulloss 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY In Spare Time, 
“New Way’’ 
a minute in 2 to 150 
Graduates earn $40 to $60 a week. SO CA 
methods—easy for anyone. 
Send for FREE 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 


Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of to 10 
in Sborthawd. Guaranteed. 


BOOK—Seeret Explained. Tells All. 
146 College Hill, 


0 wor 


Supersedes 0 


ds 


ld 


Small cost. Limited Special Offer now open. 
Write TODAY. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 

The Forum Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
are in need of controversial articles on lively sub 
jects of public interest; scientific, political and 
religious articles; and an occasional article ot 
foreign affairs. Literary essays, book essays and 
short humorous sketches with distinct literary 
flavor are wanted. We use one piece of fiction 
a month. Lyric poems are accepted occasionally ; 
also photographs. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week, and payment is made on acceptance 
rate dependent on merit.” 
Journal of Prosody and Prose, 6 
New York City. Seymour G, Link 
Editors. Issued monthly ; 
can use interviews 


The Little 
East &th Street, 
d Charles H. Siebert, 
Yc a copy ; $2.50 a year. “We 


with well-known artists, and scholarly, authori 
tative papers on literary technique and subject 
matter. All prose material should contain, prefer 
ably, a thousand words or less. Short stories 
should have literary background, though excep 
tions may sometimes be made. Poetry may b 
of any nature, conventional or free in form. We 


also print an occasional clever little closet drama. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rat 
of one-half to five cents a wor rd for prose, and 
from $2 to $5 a page for poetry.” 

Vodern Story, 423 West 55th Street, New York 
City. Editor, Aaron Wyn. “We are broadening 
the policy of our magazine and will use regul: 
third person stories, as well as first person stori 
reflecting modern life. We are primarily inte: 
ested in dramatic, plausible stories of present-day 
love, marriage and their problems, but shall co: 
sider also any good story that is modern in tot 
We want really, honest stories of situations a1 
drama arising out of modern conditions and mod 
ern thought.” 


Vation’s Busimess, Washington, D. C., Edito 
Merle Thorpe. Issued monthly; 35c a copy. “W« 
can use articles appealing to business men, dea! 


ing with business subjects, about 2500 words 
length.” sa 
The Nomad, 150 Vatesatee Street, New York. 


Editor. Issued monthly; 4c 
“At the present time ou 
manuscript files are pretty well filled. We hope, 
however, this will not deter any writer with good 
original travel material on hand from sending 

to us. What we are interested in more than any 
thing else just now is the article illustrated eithe: 
with pen or pencil. Such articles should possess 
that quality known as human interest, and possess 
it in a large measure. We pay on acceptance.” 


Wirt W. Barnitz, 
a copy; $4.00 a year. 


Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace Lori- 
mer. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We publish serials, short stories of 5000 to 900) 
words, articles of 5000 to 8000 words, and vers: 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay 
ment is made on acceptance,” 


Independence Square 

































any topic of interest to the general reader. 
cles should contain not 
and the 
cepted only as illustrations for articles, and 
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American, 24-26 W. 40th Street, New 
York City. Oscar D. Munn, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are not 
in need of any material at the present time, but 
will be gli id to examine articles describing devel- 
opments in the field of science or its allied sub- 
jects, preferably 1000 words in length. Photo- 
graphs, relating to some phase of science, prefer- 
ably human interest, can be used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week or ten days, and 
payment is made on acceptance, rate dependent 
on importance of subject.” 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, Robert Bridges. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are not 
n the market for any particular type of material 
it present. Our plans are very full. We publish 
irticles of discussion, of real adventure, or of 
Arti- 
more than words, 
Photographs are ac- 
then 
within 


Scientific 


5000 
shorter the better. 


ot often. Manuscripts are reported on 


three weeks, and payment is made on acceptance.” 


Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. H. E. Maule, 
Kditor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy: $5.00 
a year. “We use short stories of from 4000 to 
10,000 words; novelettes; complete novels; and 


I 


reported on within two weeks, 
made on 


burn. 
“The Thinker, 


upon any subject desired, 


has been 


serials dealing with adventure, mystery, the out- 
ioors, the high seas, sport, business, struggle 
ind conflict in the W est, the North, and all parts 
if the world—preferably with a modern rather 
han a historical setting. Poetry of an outdoor 
ature is accepted occasionally. Manuscripts are 
and payment is 
acceptance, rates subject to negotiation 
with author.” 
published by the Kingskrafters 
Editor, Otto Ernest Ray- 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
which makes its first appearance 
January, offers a market for things really ex- 
ellent and original in thought. Articles may be 
providing it is logical 
ind has originality. Five dollars is paid for the 
vest letter each quarter on a stated subject. The 
ibject for April, 1928, is the ‘Average Man's 
‘ontagion in America.’ Letters must reach the 
litor’s office by March 1.” 


The Thinker, 
t Kingston, Arkansas. 


“Pets” Magazine, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, 
reorganized, and office of publication 
ansferred to Battle Creek, Michigan. 











TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Send me your manuscripts for neat, accurate and 


satisfactory typing for publication. 50c per 1000 words. 


Free carbon copies. 


C. CHANDLER FRANKS 








Box 47, Harrod, Ohio 
ave your manuscripts, poems, and photoplays neatly 

1] ; pts, | 1 photog tl 

and accurately typed by experienced operators, One 
arbon copy free. Minor errors corrected, and manu 


Write 
“U-SAVE-IT” TYPING CO. 
P. O. Box 128, Gainesville, Ga. 


scripts revised. for rates, 








EXTRA WRITERS EXTRA 


M anuscripts prepar¢ d for publication by experienced 





Writers’ Typist. Bad English, grammar, spelling and 
punctuation corrected. Rates: 75c per 1000 words; 
over 10,000, 50c per 1000 words, Poetry, 2c a line. 


One extra typed copy free. Quick service. 
ANDREW DUZYNSKY 


2024 West 18th Street, Chicago, IIl. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and accurately typed. Fifty cents per 
thousand words. Poetry, one cent a line. 
Envelopes addressed and all kinds of typing. 


LULA HURRLE 


301 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville Ky. 








TYPIST 
Wants manuscripts to 
Work guaranteed. 
M. C. ROBERTSON 
498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


copy. 








WRITERS 


\ny manuscript typed for 50c per thousand words, 
































































a Self-Defense Megas sine, 1841 Broadway, New editorial requiresscnts, by ene whe knows the gums 
York. Editor, Dale Gardner. Issued monthly ; Carbon copy, corrections made. Markets suggested, 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We publish fight fiction helpful hints free. Quick service if you live west of 
tories trom 150 to 2500 words in length. Also the Rockies 
timate stories of well-known fighters.” Box 441, L. M. HOWELL Rueeett, Baie 
(Continued on page 58) 
CASH STORIES SUITABLE FOR FREE 
YOUR THE SCREEN BOOKLET 
FOTO- bring many times as much as for maga- FOR THE 
PLAY zines. Besides literary ability is unneces- 
Full particul ith bligati ASKING 
PLOT sary. Full particulars without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 


507 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 
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THE SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


TO 
The Many Editors And Writers Of The 
Country Who Co-operated In Making 
The Past Year Successful For 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995 E. Rich St. 
Columbus - Ohio 
‘‘Nothing To Sell But ‘Selling Service 


,99 











publisher-members— 
are among advantages enjoyed 
“Authors and 


contact with 


etc., 


Valuable 
on books, 
writer-members of 


WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


reduction 
by 
Publishers Guild of 


America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” 
Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 














WRITE SHORT STORIES 


The kind that SELL--You can do it. 
This unusual book will guide you. 


: OU cannot read 
i the first few pages 
of this ‘‘different” text 
book without begin- 
ning to realize why its 
) 4 author has helped so 
. many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 
Miss Bridgart goes 
right to the practical 
side of short-story 
writing, her own 6pe- 
cial field, in a way that 
| is a revelation to new 
i writers and a help 
! also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
She can save you time, 

labor and expense, and 

1 your offerings com- 
i. mand ready markets. 




















magazine editors want. 
TJosephune Bridgant 
a 
show you how to make 














“How to Write Short Stories’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, 
characterization, etc., etc., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key to writing success. Just 
check which offer you desire—and do it now. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enciosed is M. 0., currency or check f 
$2 to cover a year's subscription to WRITER’ 'S DIGEST 
and a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories.’ 


[J $1 for a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories’’ only. 


Name 














Mention WRITERS DIGEST 





When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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BUSINESS PAPER WRITING 
24) 


(Continued from page 


Return postage should always be attached 
to each submitted manuscript, enclosed in a 
small envelope so that it will not be lost. 
The average time taken to receive an editor 
ial decision is from one to three weeks. Don't 
write an editor until two weeks have passed, 
then write a letter similar to this: 

Dear Mr. 


M y le 4g 
manuscrif 


Joslin : 
of January 15th attached the 
“How the Washington Nursery 
Controls Mts | Stock.” May I expect a deci- 
sion from you within a very short time 
regarding its acceptability? 
Sincerely, 

Only upon the rarest occasion will thi: 
follow-up not bring a very courteous reply 
[<ditors are very busy, but always interested 
in their contributors and, without exceptio1 
in my experience, give very friendly con 
sideration if approached from the same basis 

Some magazines pay upon acceptance o 
material, others upon publication. In th 
former case, the writer need only watch fo1 
the appearance of his story. In the latter 
if more than three months elapse, it is often 
times advisable to write a letter similar to: 
Dear Mr. 

Qn February 8th you advised that my 
Manuscript, “How the Washington Nursery 
Controls Its Stock,” was acceptable for pub- 
lication and would be used at an early date. 
I am very curious to know whether or not 
you have scheduled this for any definite issue. 


Joslin: 


Sincerely, 
letter merely discloses an interest 
the editor to thinking. It may 
arrival of your check. 


This 
sets 


and 
hurry the 


EQUILIBRIUM IN CHARACTERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


we would have no science, no art, no r 
ligion, no literature. 

When the upset to the equilibrium 1s ser! 
ous and is not readily re-established, we say 
that the case is abnormal. The word fright- 
ens us a little, but since there is a little of the 
abnormal in every one of us, we frequently 
gain our clearest insight into so-called 
“normal” behavior by studying the accentu- 
ated examples. Some of these abnormal- 
ities we will discuss next month. 


can 
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hit- 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 31) 


see his way to publish. 
offers on this manuscript but to date noth- 
ing that gave her confidence in what was 
going to be done with it. 


She also has in her files a letter from a 


prominent publishing house accompanying 


returned manuscript to the effect that 
vhile they liked the story, its extreme brev- 
ity of words made it impossible for them to 
handle it. This seems to be a unique criti- 
ism to be given a story written by a 
woman. 

Miss Parsons is credited by the Kansas 
ity Star with coining the word Legislady, 
which was used extensively in referring to 
members of the legislature. The 
several eastern 


omen 
‘rm has been copied by 
lailies. 
Miss Parsons’ stories, and the magazines 
hich published them follow: 
Out of the Flats—National Magazine; 
Skip-a-long—Overland Monthly; The Per- 
fect Fool—Overland Monthly; Short Order 
llero—Chicago News; The Dead Ace— 
Live Stories Magazine ; The One Witness— 
Grit; Thus Endeth the First Lesson—Read- 
(Atlantic Monthly); The Benefit of 
Doubt—Reader (Atlantic Monthly); A 
Comfortable Conclusion—Pearson’s Maga- 
cine; An Accident—Pearson’s Magazine; 
Sky Pictures—Gunter’s Magazine; Fair 
\\eather—Kansas Magazine; The One to 
ear—Columbia Magazine; The Magic 
Mantle—McCall’s | Magasine; The Real 
Thing—Judge; It is to Dodge—Judge; 
\ Deep One—Judge; A Modern Achilles— 
oving Picture Magazine. 


Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy writing 
done. 

Tomorrow cheats us all. Why dost thou 
stay, 

\nd leave undone what thou shouldst write 
today? 


Walter S. Chansler 


| 
She has had several | 














































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
At 60 cents per 1000 words. One carbon 
copy free. Check should accompany 
manuscript. 
MISS HARRIET ADDEMS 
333 So. Myrtle Ave., Kankakee, III. 














YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, 





Neatly and accurately typed. effi- 


cient service. Simple typing, 70c per 1000 
words. Copying with correction, $1.00 per 


1000 words. For special rates please write. 
LUCILLE KOSSEL, Chester, Mont. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


typed to comply with editors’ 
and efficient service will merit 
Free carbon copy. Corres- 











AN 
Manuscripts elegantly 
demands. A prompt 
appreciation. 
pondence invited. 
THE STANDARD TYPING BUREAU 
Box 480, New Britain, Conn. 


your 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Also general 
Carbon 


Neatly and accurately typed. 
typing done. Reasonable rates. 
copy free. 

EDNA A. LIEURANCE 
Hotel Jay hawk, Topeka, Kansas 








“A Real Treasure Chest of ‘English Undefiled.’ 
We Commend it Unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews. 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you co mplete mastery over the 
Eng Language. Finds instantly 
the right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your 
desired shade of meaning, and de- 
fines these rds so that you know 
you are u r them correctly. 
thesaurus, pius a dictionary, 
encyclopedic information on 
ature, history, geography, etc. 
pages, 7'44x10 inches on_ thin, 

Bound in handsome 


Sas fp opaque paper, 



























Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words 
n the Coupon below. Use the 

Then if you do not find it most useful 

you simply) need return it. 

— eee SEND JIN APPROVAL COUPON==——— 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHIN® CO., p bot WD-1P, 

| 1334 Cherry S$t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send |me (post ae in teal States and Canada) the new ] 
I Amplified Edition of Marcl n's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the 





and Knowledge. Send 
book for ten days. 
and valuable, 








| Postman $3.00 plus 12c C. 0. D. fee, and if 1 keep the book. will ] 

pay you $5 00 rer month for three months, (Canada duty extra 

| Foreign, $10, cash with order.) ] 
lf for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in | 

I good condition) within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12 

I Name ] 

I Addres. I 
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ceive an expert 


Test Your Story Writing 


Dr. Burton 


interesting Analysis Test, 
critie’s frank opinion whether it is 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you 


the 
then by proper training under Dr. 
be able to perfect your 
velop ess 


ANALYSIS T 


Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. 
natural qualities of mind required, 
Burton you will 
style and technique, de- 
and produce “splendid salable stories 

EST FREE. Send today for this 
You will re- 
your 


and try it 
worth 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


467 Laird Building. 


Minneapolis, 






If you have 


Minn. 














| Mystery Stories 


Are in Demand 


All the 


command a 


Carolyn Wells’ 
the most complete expositions “ogo 


this subject. 


world 
writers of this fascinating type of story 


loves a 


responsive, 


book, 


mystery, and trained 
always 
good-paying market. 


described below, is one of 


written on 


The author = sold more mystery 


stories perhaps than any oth 


The Techniqueof the 
MY STERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
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The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 














the Real Sheriock Holmes; 
the Mysterious Disappearance: the 
Suspense, ete 


Robbery 
the Criminal; 


heme: 


the Suspects; 
Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, 


Clues; 


Plot; 


living writer. 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all. 
and the tense situations. 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 

ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 

whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 

the plot handled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming 


Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries: Ghost 
Stories; Detective Sto- 
ries; the Real Detec- 
t a Work; Dedue 
in Everyday L 





U sé e: 
the ae der Theme; the 


Victim; 


gold lettered, 
$2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. Y« 
information she 


do it if you foll 
Don't wait—send 


yw the 
the coupon today 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


I enclose $2 (M. 0.. 


send me copy of 
Carolyn Wells 


NONE inc cease 


Street 


u can 
gives in this book 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I currency or check) for which please 
“The Technique of the Mystery story by 























Say You Saw It Advertised in 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


E 
| 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


Harmony 
Chicago, Ill. Theodore Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; year, “We can 
use articles and features relating to musical tech- 
and musicians. Inspirational articles along 
e are wanted also. All material must 
be instructive or informative. Manuscripts are 
reported on in two weeks, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of one to two cents 
a word.” 


Feinn, 
$2.50 a 


nique 
the same lin 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooke. Issued monthly ; 
“Articles dealing with 
music study, 
are desired 


Etude, 1712 Chestnut 
Editor, James Francis 
Me a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
the ‘tell how’ or self-help phase of 
particularly piano, voice, violin, etc., 


We can also use articles of biographical and his- 
terical characters dealing with some rare phase 
of musical art that has a wide human appeal. 


appropriate, are accepted with 


Photographs, when 
reported on within a 


articles. Manuscripts are 


month, and payment is made at the rate of $3 
column.” 
The Antiquarian, 461 &th Avenue, New York 
City. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


“We use articles relating to antiques only, accom 
panied by photographs. Manuscripts are paid for 


on publication, at the rate of one to five cents 
a word re 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, is oversupplied with manuscripts at the 
present time. 


Golfers’ Ee ye 1753 South Parkway, Chi 
cago, Ill. . B. McMeal, Editor. Issued month 
ly; ea jae st 1) a year. “We accept articles 


pertaining to golf only. No fiction. Manuscripts 
are reported on in ten to thirty days, and payment 
s made on publication.” 


Osark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy: 
$2.00 a year. “We are in the market for short 


stories, verse, and articles with or without photo 
graphs that picture life in the great Ozark Uplift 
truthfully. Ozark Life Magazine has a conscience 
and its policy is one of conservation and uplift 
It pictures an mampenten and unfearing people 


of purest Anglo-Saxon strain and shows their 
responses to the numerous inroads of civilization 
Keep these facts in mind when submitting ma 


rial. We report on manuscripts promptly, and 
pay on publication.” 
West 28th Street, New York 
Editor, Adeline Latting. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want feature article 
that are of particular interest to women, written, 
if possible, from a new angle. Poems of a senti 
mental, snappy and witty nature are accepted 

ceasionally. We can also use a few photographs 
M anuscri ipts are reported on within a month, and 
payment is made two weeks after publication, al 
the rate of one to two cents a word, depending 
on value of article to us.” 


Bon Ton, 


IVriter’s Diaest 


Magazine, 58 East Washington Street, 
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215 South Market Street, 


Dry Goods Reporter, § 
Chicago, Ill. Frank E. Belden, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Short arti- 
cles, 500 to 800 words, telling of actual and suc- 
cessful merchandising policies and activities in 
retail dry goods and department stores, are 
wanted. Special attention is given to stories about 
Fabrics, Hosiery and Notion departments. Occa- 
sionally we can use stories about sales events— 
when they pertain to specific merchandise depart- 
ments or when they embody an unusual feature 
of some sort. We can also use a very limited 
number of stories telling about store-wide poli- 
cies and activities. We have no need for articles 

which the writer theorizes or generalizes. 
Manuscripts are paid for on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent a word.” “i 

Lhe General Merchant, 510 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. O. F. Byxbee, Editor. “We are in 
the market for short items describing unusual and 
successful advertising and other business-building 
Success stories of general merchants, of 
tbout 1000 words, which should be illustrated 
ith photographs of the store (interior or ex- 
terior, or both) and of the proprietor, are needed. 
\lanuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 

nt is made on publication.” 


| lans. 


merican Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue, Bos 
Issued monthly; l5c a copy; $1.50 a 

“We are in the market for fiction and arti- 
on household subjects, from 1000 to 2000 
ds in length. Poetry is accepted; also photo 
hs. Manuscripts are reported on in ten days, 
payment is made at the rate of one cent a 


| 


t 4 Mass. 


hildren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
\venue, New York City. Editor, Lola Jean 
Simpson. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We do not need very much material] at 
present, but we are always in the market for 
concrete, practical articles, between 2000 and 2500 
rds, on the rearing of children. Poems of 
nt-child relationship are desired, and photo- 
iphs are accepted also. Manuscripts are re- 
worted on within two weeks, and payment is 
le on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 


\ j 
Ord, 





yea - 


ustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We are in the 
market for how-to-make-it articles for the home; 


construction articles for the home mechanic; 
hints for auto, radio and shop; and odd and 
curious items. Photographs are accepted with 


articles. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
lays, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent a word, and $1.50 to $3.00 each 
tor photographs.” 








ATTENTION, WRITERS—Manuscripts and Scenarios typed neatly 


and promptly, according to the required 
standards. Rates (with carbon copy free): Straight typing, without 
any corrections—50c per thousand. Typing with minor correc- 
tions; such as, mistakes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
paragraphing—75c per thousand. Poetry, 2c a line. Five likely 
markets suggested free, Eight years’ experience in typing. Work 
proof read. We also address envelopes and fill in circulars; prices 
according to the quantity. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY, 1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 


able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR, 
1640 Philomena Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








LANDERS LETTER SHOP 
218 Peoria Life Bldg., Peoria, III. 
First class TYPING PRINTING, and MULTIGRAPHING. We 
specialize in all phases of typing and letter service In the pre- 
paration of author’s manuscripts we observe all editorial requirg: 
Regular rates, 60 cents a thousand words or part thereof: 
poems, one cent a lin¢. On 


ments, 
carbon 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Poems, 2c per line. 
Write us about 
typing experienc« 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy; good paper; 


illustrating your poems. 





minor corrections, 
20 years’ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Quick Service. 

BUSH TYPING SERVICE 
3437 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 








DE LUXE TYPING 
Thousands of manuscripts are rejected because of 
their appearance. ur work guaranteed to please the 
editor. Minor errors corrected. Rates: 75c per 1000 
words; revising, with typing, $1 per 1000; poems, 2c 
line. 

DE LUXE SERVICE, 
Box 441 E. G., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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TYPING 
Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt, efficient service. One c arbon copy 
free. 50c per thousand Poetry, 2c 
per line. 


words. 


ELSIE PEAK 


nm. KR. 3, Linton, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


During December and January at 25c per 


thousand words; poems, 1c per line. 


G. L. FRIEDLY 
Proctor, W. Va. 

















this off their hands, a good Agent continually has his finger on 


over to me. 


RELIABLE MARKETING, 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Authors’ 


Agent 








BOOKS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES, 


“No busy writer should be bothered with the tiresome, and sometimes disheartening, detail of submissions. 


That is why Helen F. Price, short-story writer, novelist, 


CRITICISM, EDITING, LITERARY TYPING. 





WANTED FOR SALE 


Besides taking 
the pulse of the market.’ 
and newspaper columnist finds it profitable to turn her work 


te 21 a Et ot treet. 
Write for Particulars ~~ S Sealy York + ‘eileen 
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Writers 


The editors of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 


which deal with some phase of 


authorcraft or literature. Articles | 
‘must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 


all contributions to the editor. 


| WRITER’S DIGEST 














| 22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











’sM 
r 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 

M ARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been te g authors that 
there is nothing in_the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of ‘the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com 
ing in once a mot ith is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 

Vrite for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 








$3.00 a year 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 












The supreme art in t story—photoplay 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’arta 
in “The-Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David C 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘‘Seventeen”’ 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’’—Even Holden—these 


immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new 
guide to characterization in— 


writer a practical, constructive 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 
—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer's 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work 


Price, $2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHTO 








which these elements can be com- 


library is complete 


scenario, novel or play 





Writer's Diges 1 








LITERARY MASTERS AT WORK 


(Continued from page 3d) 


a snowstorm. The lines on Hayden’s por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington were com- 
posed during an ascent of Helvellyn in com- 
pany with his daughter and her husband. 

The author of “The Ode to Immortality” 
was fortunate in one respect: he could hold 
his ideas in his mind until he had practically 
arranged every word and line, and then he 
dictated to Dora, his sister, or to his wife 
His writing desk he rarely used because he 
suffered so from the actual work of con 
posing with a pen in hand. His handwriting 
was as bad as Lord Byron’s. 

The muse of Bobbie Burns, like that of 
\\ordsworth’s, was set working at sight or 
thought of the merest trifle; his poems are 
the best illustrations of this susceptibility of 
impression. Like Wordsworth, also, he 
rarely committed his verses to paper until 
he had thoroughly shaped them in his own 
mind. Some of his best work was com- 
posed while walking behind a plow. Horse- 
hack riding also was an incentive to poetic 
impression. Burns once said that “autumn 
is my propitious season, and I make more 
in it than in all the year else.” 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the author of 
what Byron declared to be “the best comedy, 
the best opera, the best farce, the best ad- 
and the very best oration ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country,” was _ per- 
haps not so prolific as some of his country- 
men, but he worked with infinite care after 
much painstaking in the gathering of his 
When he first began making 
speeches he wrote them out word for word 
from an outline, going over the more bril- 
liant passages two or three times. He was 
a crank in his criticism of his own epigrams 
and metaphors and spent a great amount of 
time in revising, tearing up, recasting, and 
rewriting them. 


verses 


7 
caress, 


details. 


Sheridan’s method of handling his ma- 
terial is made extremely plain by reason of 
the fact that he left intact all the notes, 
scraps of paper, cards, outlines, and almost 
everything else pertaining to his work—even 
all the outlines of the dramas he had never 





written. He jotted down ideas, bits of 
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dialogue, and scraps of conversation in his 
manuscript books, and it is fairly certain, 
judging from these notes, that “The Rivals” 
was never out of ‘his mind in at least two 
years. Several of the scenes from “The 
School for Scandal” were rewritten time and 
again before they finally attained the dis- 
tinction of passing unmolested before the 
critical eye of their maker. At last the work 
was done, however, and the final page of the 
manuscript was used for the scrawling of 
this prayer of relief and thanks: “Finished 
at last, thank God! R. B. Sheridan—Amen !” 

\Ve find that much of Tom Moore’s work 
was produced in “snatches.” ‘Lare,” he 
says, Was written when undressing after 
coming home from balls and masquerades. 
The “Vision of Dante’ was written at the 
request of Mme. Guiccioli, most of it at the 
side of her couch. 


ut Moore was industrious, neverthe- 
less. He found retouching and finishing his 

nacreon” to be an increasing and almost 
endless labor, and was at it day and night. 
I!is notes prove his industry ; he tested every 
line of the work by hunting up every critic 
al every rival translator and verifying 
every statement he had made. “The Corsair” 
was written in ten days—at the rate of two 
hundred lines a day; but in writing “Lalla 
Rookh,”’ Moore considered a dozen lines a 
day rather quick work. His usual rate was 
ten lines, and even after being composed at 
this rate, hundreds of lines were thrown 
away and the plan of the work altered from 
day to day. His proofs, consequently, were 
a terror to the proofreader and compositor, 
for he not only slashed them right and left, 
but left space for adjectives and filled them 
in and then changed them later. 


lf one would know the pangs of author- 
ship he may turn to Hall Caine for one of 
the most vivid accounts that has ever been 
left by a recent English author. The agony 
of the first effort was such that he could 
never forget it: clearing away the ground 
with necessary explanations by means of a 
long prefatory chapter, in the manner of 
Scott. This chapter he read aloud and found 
it “unutterably slow and dead.” Twenty 
were gone. and the interest not 
In despair he threw the chapter 


pages 


touched. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


—by syndicating your work. A won- 
derful field for the writer who under- 
stands it. The book below will tell you 
just how to go about it—how to make 
your efforts command the maximum 
in writing profits, 





How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 


HOW TO SYNDICATE . 
ern newspapers offer 
MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 
By FELIX J. KOCK the ambitious writer. 


Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
fi surround him daily 












i ey can turn a few hours’ 
y work to exceptional 
4 profit. 
‘ There is practically 
1 no limit to the choice 
Cloth-bound; 188 pages. of subjects — anything 
Postpaid, $1.00 that interests people 


being readily accept- 

able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subject 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r-—-CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 
| WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,’ for | 


| which I enclose $1. | 
| | 
| NE sch chan pincme been wales ss we hele hsb leae dente eee 
. DD i SS oe Os oe cles eee o* | 
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Likes and 
Dislikes 


very one has their likes and dislikes. 
The editors of Writer’s Dicest have 
theirs, but perhaps our readers do not 
agree with them. 

Writer’s DiGesr invites your criti 
cism of the contents of this issue. 
\What three articles do you like best? 
What kind of articles would you like 


to have us publish—on what subjects : 


Will you tell us —Thanks. 











‘ | 
Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one, This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 


fication” is the most 
= = @ complete and practical 


book written on the 
principles of poetry 

THE ART OF 

poate 





and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gill Metersandthe Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, posipaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 

ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sennet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
es can build up your poem into suitable 6tanza 

ngths; in short, you will understand “the language 
of poetry.” 

WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, @hle. 


Gentlemen To send me a copy of “The Art of Versifi- 
eation,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., check or currency). 


id GAAS DOTA TNEDT DENA SA HS SOU EWEDERD CRO ECS 
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aside, reconstructed a new one, read that 
aloud, and again cast it aside. A third time 
he threw himself into the work only to 
achieve the same result. How to begin by 
gripping the interest, how to tell all and yet 
never stop the action—these were the agon 
izing difficulties. 

“Tt took me nearly a fortnight,” he wrote, 
“to start that novel, sweating drops of blood 
at every fresh attempt. I must have written 
the first half volume four times at least. 
After that I saw the way clearer, and g 
on faster. At the end of three months 
had written nearly two volumes (it was 
the days of the three-volume novel) ain 
then, in good spirits, I went up to London.’ 


There a friendly editor told Mr. Caine 1 
destroy the half of what he had just do 
He did so. When he had finished, he sub 
mitted it to another publisher. This pub 
lisher advised subediting, which Caine did, 
writing every page over again—another 
month's work. Then, finally, in order to 
dispose of the novel he was compelled to 
rewrite the ending and make it happy in- 


stead of tragic. 

The author confesses that “every book | 
have written since has offered even greater 
difficulties. No one of the little series ut 
has been at some moment a despair to me 
There has always been a point of the story 
at which I felt confident that it must kill 
me. I have written nine novels (that is to 
say, about ninety) and sworn as many oaths 
that I would never begin another. The 
public expects a novel to be light reading. It 
may revenge itself for an occasional disap- 
pointment by remembering that a nove! is 
not always light writing.” 


WITH THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 36) 


by a gnarled and twisted thought process. 
The eye becomes clearer, digestion is ma- 
terially aided, and we are enabled to meet 
the world with uplifted head and a knowl- 
edge that life isn’t half bad because it gives 
to us our work and our friends. 

Straight thinking is a godsend. 
be cultivated more intensively. 


It should 
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THE FORUM 


(Continued from page 38) 


could not figure why I was unable to give 
him what he wanted. How could I tell him 
what I didn’t know myself ? 

I offered to furnish him brief or long 
unique fact items relating to peculiar crime 
cases, but he wanted fiction. If there are 
any writers anywhere that want any material 
to help in their plots, and if they will 
least pay for the paper and postage, I will 
eladly furnish such material if I have it. 
Data relating to the West, and especially 
California, from the days of ’49 to the pres- 
‘nt can be furnished. This is not an ad- 
vertisement but a desire to aid the laggard 
in his plots. 

Newspapermen have been my best friends 
in regards to getting photos. It is good 
policy for any writer to get the friendship 
of these men, for not only are they fine fel- 
lows, but they are always glad to help. I 
happen, by a streak of luck, to number 
imong my sources of information about 
wo-score of San Francisco’s policemen, 
ranging from a captain down the line. Be 
lieve me, but there is where you will find a 
gold mine of information. Yet few can 
vrite a story. 

K. F. RicH Arps. 
1121 Laguna Street, 
san Francisco, Calif. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 


annually issue an anthology of short stories. 
The present anthology, “Samples,” is one 
of the finer compilations of the Guild, both 
in impressiveness of name and the content 
of the matter included. 

The authors represented have contributed 
their share of the royalties to the work of 
the center, and this yearly compilation of 
the best contemporary fiction artists is rec- 
ognized as the most noteworthy collection of 
short stories published in this country. 

This if the fourth anthology published. 
lormer anthologies were “Trumps,” “Aces,” 
The present book boasts 
a galaxy of authors who have never before 
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First Impression 


| Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
If it is typed on good 


it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 
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"OUTED 
ENVELOPES 
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i. 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 


find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 


| is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 444x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
sclf-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
reje cted. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 


| the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9"x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


ee ey re re ree $1.00 
ee ee eer terre 1.75 
Se TNS iso as cnnesen nesses. oo OS 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


ee 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


cre eeeecces sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 





WALKER’S 


they begin with, in 
RHYMING this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 


other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
@ as in the regular 
dictionary. 

To illustrate, let us 
suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
hg discussion, and many others. If the word 

e night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


Oe dd 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) = subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. cM. O., currency or check acceptable.) 




















Writer's Digest 


been brought together in a single volume. 
Among the authors included are: 

Fannie Hurst G. B. Stern 

Edna Ferber George Ade 

Louis Bromfield Willa Cather 

Sam Hellman Sherwood Anderson 

Mary Roberts Rinehart Elinor Wylie 

Zona Gale John Galsworthy 

Thyra Samter Winslow Dorothy Canfield 

F, Scott Fitzgerald Ernest Hemingway 

Theodore Dreiser Barry Benefield 

Konrad Bercovi 

All of the stories in “Samples” are fine 
examples of the art of the present-day 
American short story writer. This collection 
is by far the most interesting fiction pub- 
lished to date. 


“Samples.” Edited by Lillie Rytenberg and 
Beatrice Lang. $2.50. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 





“Celibate Lives” 


“Celibate Lives” is a new edition of a 
work by George Moore that was originally 
published under the title, “In Single Strict- 
ness.” It contains all the stories that origin- 
ally appeared in that book, with the excep- 
tion of “Hugh Monfert,” and in addition it 
includes the chapter from “A Storyteller’s 
Holiday” and “Albert Nobbs.” 

George Moore is one of England’s fore- 
most writers and a volume from the pen of 
this gifted writer is hailed as an event in 
foreign literary circles. His work is always 
typified by a contempt of taboo subjects, in- 
deed it is this author’s forte to hold up these 
subjects and cleverly dissect them with the 
eye of a literary surgeon. His present pro- 
duction shows all the brilliance of this noted 
English author. 

“Celibate Lives” possesses all those quali- 
ties which English readers look for in nota- 
ble works: balance, proportion, and human 
interest. The five short stories contained in 
the present work are all fascinating—hypoc- 
ricies of modern life are shunned and we 
see George Moore at his best. The stories in- 
cluded in “Celibate Lives” are Wiilfrie 
Holmes, Priscilla and Emily Lofft, Albert 
Nobbs, Henrietta Marr, and Sarah Gwynn. 

This is the first edition of “Celibate Lives” 
for general circulation. Hitherto it has been 
available in limited editions only. 

“Celibate Lives.” By George Moore. $2.50 

New York: Boni and Liveright. 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 


1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 

3. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

4, Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 

5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 

6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 

7. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 

8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 

10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 


Character Interest 
Characterization—“ Direct” 
Characterization—“Indirect” 
Plot and Character 

Local Color 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
send me the “Ideal’? Course in Short-Story Writing, and 


Compression WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 
Compressions (Cont.) 
Unity PEE . c'nsopteéchoe ee bb a aeahbeesae Seb d bese aaeSere ane keaeees 
The Denouement ‘ 
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Prize Story Contests ” 
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Entering Contests su 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


sell your manuscripts— 


Of course you want to t 
make them right before 


That’s quite an odd question. ( 
We want to help you 


and we want to help you sell them. 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Cri 


It may be some minor 
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CRITICISM. 

Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 

















1000 S MR yews de ecwiew cievewienn $1. 
100¢ 2000 Words. asscives 2.( 
BO 2 GUOU WES o.i6:400 0b be0scw Gece 3. 
3000 to 4 os ee 7 
S600 to S000 WOTGB cc vssseetecatncwae G00 
Sixty cents for each additiona 1 1( words between 5000 and 
10,000, 50 cents eae Iditiona 00 words above 10,000 
CRITSCISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
3 r es 4 cents per line, 
this the rate is 75c 
songs, 2c a line, 
a good quality of 
e set of carbo: 1 copies, 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably, I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. i 

“IT like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.’—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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